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Why Sacrifice a Good Car 


You wouldn’t think of trad- 
ing in a car just because its 
tires were worn out. Why 
not apply the same principle 
to your motor? It’s per- 
fectly natural that its mov- 
ing parts should need re- 
placement. 


Every motor’ has three vital 
units—piston rings, pis- 
tons and pins. When 
they’re worn your motor 
lacks power, wastes fuel and oil and is 
troubled by carbon. 


In most cases, your repairman can bring 
back your motor’s original power by simply 
installing McQuay-Norris Piston Rings. A 
combination of \caxfRoor and Supereyé rings— 
\eaxfRoor for power and Supercyl to control 
excess oil—will give you the most satis- 
factory, durable and economical equipment 
in which you can invest. They make 
every drop of fuel count for all that’s in it. 
They make your motor run sweet and true. 


But if your repairman finds the trouble 





Just Because of Motor Wear? 


badly worn that they need 
refinishing—you will need 
the complete McQuay- 
Norris equipment—McQuay- 
Norris Wainwright Pistons 
and Pins, together with Mc- 
Quay-Norris Piston Rings. 
McQuay-Norris Wain- 
wright Pistons and Pins 
are made especially for re- 
placement purposes and can 
be installed by any com- 
petent repairman. They are carried in 
stock by the same repairmen who handle 
McQuay-Norris Piston Rings. If yours 
hasn’t them in stock, he can get them 
quickly from a nearby McQuay-Norris 
Service Stock or through his jobber. 

Write for our free booklet, ““To Have and 
To Hold Power,” which fully explains motor 
wear and care. 

Address 


McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co. 
General Offices, St. Louis, U.S. A. 


more deep-seated 


if the cylinders are so 


Connersville, Ind. 


Toronto, Canada 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


McQuay-Norris 
Wainwright 
Pistons and Pins 
—gray iron pistons as light in weight 
as safety permits — specially de- 
signed for replacements — available 
in standard sizes and over-sizes-- 
also in semi-finished form 75-thou- 
sandths over-size. Pins of excep- 
tional accuracy. Made of special 

heat-treated steel. 


Pistons and Pins 
of quality 





PISTON RINGS 


PISTONS 
PINS 


FOR AUTOMOBILES —- MOTOR TRUCKS - TRACTORS ~- STATIONARY GAS, OIL AND STEAM ENGINES - MOTOR BOATS 
MOTOR CYCLES - AIRPLANES ~ COMPRESSORS — PUMPS - LOCOMOTIVES - STEAMSHIPS - REFRIGERATING MACHINES. 


—its exclusive 
\caxTRoor two-piece de- 
sign means equal cylinder- 
wall pressure at all points. 
Its greater flexibility means 
better performance in worn 
cylinders. Best for all 
grooves except top, which 
should have dSupereyl. Made 
of Electric Iron. Each ring 
packedin a parchment con- 
tainer. Price per ring— 


$125 


In Canada, $1.50 


Superoyl 7.30? oil 
trouble. Keeps 
lubricating oil out of 
combustion chamber. Col- 
lects excess oil on each 
down stroke of piston and 
empties on each up stroke, 
which ordinary grooved 
rings cannot do. Made of 
Electric Iron. Each ring 
packed in a parchment 
container. Price per ring— 


$1 00 


In Canada, $1.25 


JIFF Y-GRIP—the quick- 
seating ring with the non- 
butting joint. ‘‘Seats in a 
Jiffy.’’ Can be fitted closer 
than the ordinary step-cut 
rings. Ends cannot butt 
when fitted tightly as 
quick-seating rings should 
be. Accurately made of 
Electric Iron. Each ring 
packed in glassine envel- 
ope. Price per ring— 


50c 


In Canada, 50c 


Snap Rings — of the 
highest grade. Raised 
above the average by Mc- 
Quay-Norris manufactur- 
ing methods. Made of 
Electric Iron. Their use in- 
sures all the satisfaction 
possible for you to get from 
a plain snapring. Packed 
twelve to the carton and 
rolled in waxed paper. 
Price per ring— 


25¢ 


In Canada, 30c 








AY - NORK 
Step cur 
SNAP- RINGS 
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Little and Great 


By CHARLES MACKAY 
Illustration by Albert Winkler 


TRAVELER on a dusty road 
A Strewed acorns on the lea; 
And one took root and sprouted up, 
And grew into a tree. 
Love sought its shade at evening-time, 
To breathe its early vows; 
And Age was pleased, in heat of noon, 
To bask beneath its boughs. 
The dormouse loved its dangling twigs, 
The birds sweet music bore— 
It stood a glory in its place. 
A blessing evermore. 


A little spring had lost its way 
Amid the grass and fern; 

A passing stranger scooped a well 
\Vhere weary men might turn; 
He walled it in, and hung with care 

A ladle at the brink; 
He thought not of the deed he did, 
But judged that Toil might drink. 
He passed again; and lo! the well, 
By summer never dried, 
Had cooled ten thousand parched tongues, 
And saved a life beside. 


A dreamer dropped a random thought ; 
’Twas old, and yet ‘twas new; 

A simple fancy of the brain, 
But strong in being true. 

It shone upon a genial mind, 
And, lo! its light became 

A lamp of life, a beacon ray, 
A monitory flame. 

The thought was small; its issue great; 
A watch-fire on the hill, 

It sheds its radiance far adown, 
And cheers the valley still. 


A nameless man, amid the crowd 
That thronged the daily mart, 

Let fall a word of hope and love, 
Unstudied from the heart ;— 

A whisper on the tumult thrown, 
A transitory breath,— 

It raised a brother from the dust, 
It saved a soul from death. 

O germ! O fount! O word of love! 
O thought at random cast! 

Ye were but little at the first, 
But mighty at the last. 
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The Good Executive 


An Editorial by Dr. Frank Crane 


ERE are ten qualifications of a 
H good executive. He may need 
others, but here are ten. 

An executive means one who gets 
things done. He does not necessarily do 
things himself. He knows how to make 
other people do them. The good execu- 
tive earns a part of every man’s salary 
under him. He is indispensable. You 
cannot afford to keep an executive at 
$10,000 or $20,000 a year when he is 
not making good. But you often keep 
workers at $4.00 a day just because you 
are sorry for them. 


1. Understanding. This means more 
than information or knowledge. It 
means not only seeing things, but see- 
ing through them; not only perceiving 
situations, but grasping them; knowing 
not only the surface of things, but top, 
side, and bottom. 


2. Tact. Tact literally means touch. 
It means to solve things by handling 
them. Most of the practical problems 
of business are solved in the doing of 
them. System and rules have little value 
without tact, for the most important 
thing to know about a rule is when to 


break it. 


3. Decision. Indecision is simply a 
bad habit. We are afraid to decide be- 
cause we are not sure. But we can 
rarely or never be sure, and we get the 
habit of deciding by preponderance of 
probability. It is hard for an indecisive 
man to maintain discipline. 


4. Justice, or fairness) We cannot 
help liking some people more than others. 


But our intelligence should be able to 
criticize our feelings and lead us always 
to do the fair thing. 

5. Enthusiasm. This is — “steam.” 
The other qualities are parts of the steam 
engine. No matter how perfect the ma- 
chinery, it will not go unless there is 
force in it. The good executive needs 
not only enough enthusiasm for himself, 
but plenty to spare for others. 


6. Self-control. We cannot help be- 
ing hurt or disappointed at times. But 
we can help showing it. Unless we have 
ourselves in hand we cannot keep other 
people in hand. 

7. Imagination. This is the ability 
to “other” one’s self, to understand and 
appreciate the other fellow’s viewpoint. 
Without this we waste much energy. 

Then there are three things to avoid. 

8. Avoid egotism. Egotism is the 
sole quality in us that makes us disliked. 
It has probably spoiled more efficient 
men than any other trait. Don’t be 
afraid to say, ‘I don’t know’; and learn 
something from everyone with whom 
you come in contact. 

9. Avoid meddling. When you give 
a man a job to do, let him alone as much 
as possible. Always remember that the 
art of efficiency is knowing how to pick 
the right man to do a thing and then 
allowing him to do it in his own way. 

10. Avoid prejudice. Be very sus- 
picious of your convictions and prin- 
ciples that you think unchangeable. 
Keep your mind open. Be approachable. 
Above all, be human. 


(Copyright, 1923, by Dr. Frank Crane) 
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Square Pegs and Round Holes 


An article dealing with an experiment with the complicated 
problem of helping boys and girls to ‘‘discover’’ their life-work 


OW many of you know a lawyer 
who should be in some other 
profession? How many are ac- 


quainted with a teacher who 
should be in another field? How many 
have acquaintances whose talents lie in 
directions other than those in which they 
are applying them? That the world has 
many misfits is a fact that has all too 
much supporting evidence. A business 
man, who had been graduated from one 
of the leading institutions of the East, 
came into a superintendent’s office the 
other day and was complaining that he 
had tried several different lines of busi- 
ness only to find that he was unfitted for 
any of them. He was bitterly blaming 
his Alma Mater for not attempting to 
discover the thing for which 
his heart longed. He envied 
a school man, he said, and 
wished that he had continued 
his schoo! work until he had 
secured post-graduate de- 
grees in order that he might 
be of service to coming gen- 
erations through the medium 
of teaching. 





This man is only one of 
many. Tens and hundreds, 
yes, literally thousands, are 
teaching school because 
Dame Chance has introduced 
them to this field only, and 
has neglected her social obli- 
gations by failing to make 
them acquainted with her 
guests — Engineering, Sur- 
gery, Business, and the many 
others. No peculiar fitness 
has led them to make this 
choice. Likewise many a 
lawyer might serve his coun- 
try and his family better if 
he were banking, while many 
a business man is using only 
one of his ten talents in sell- 
ing life insurance where all 
ten might be brought into 
play if he were a surgeon. | 
Square pegs in round holes; 
round pegs in square holes; | 
an anomaly so common that | 
sometimes we think it is al- 
most a rule and the world 
accepts it with a sigh, saying, 
“Of all sad words of tongue 
or pen, the saddest are these, 
it might have been”; for the 
economic and social laws are 
such that when once an indi- 
vidual has centered his atten- 
tions upon a profession or 


it has many a 


By HERBERT B. BRUNER 


business for a period of five or’ten years, 
it is next to impossible to make a change. 
Habit has done its work and we are the 
slaves of an unloved master. 

And where can the blame be placed for 
this appalling situation? Isn’t the world 
with its possibilities open to everyone? 
Hasn’t each of us every opportunity to 
survey the possibilities and make a choice 
of our own? Is there anything to com- 
pel this young woman to teach when she 
would rather be a stenographer? Our 
first answer would be “No,” and in sup- 
port of our conclusion, we might point 
with pride to instances like Carnegie, 
D. Ogden Armour, and others who have 
risen from the most menial tasks to posi- 
tions of world power. Fortune was kind 





Herbert B. Bruner is superintendent of schools of Okmulgee, 
Oklahoma, and originator of the ‘Finding and Broadening 
Plan.”’ This unique feature of the Okmulgee schools gives 
seventh, eighth, and ninth-grade pupils an insight into the 
actual work and ‘“‘possibilities’’ of certain occupations, busi- 
nesses, and professions, calculated to aid such 
covering the life-work for which they are best 
an experiment, its four-year trial has proven conclusively that 

dvantages in helping the youth to find the place 
where he fits in best. Mr. Bruner is also president of the Rotary 


Club of Okmulgee. 


upils in dis- 
tted. While 


to them for she happened to introduc: 
them to their proper life-mates. 

Then, too, there would be considerah|« 
truth in the statement that each of these 
men forced an introduction to the bus: 
ness which he preferred. And on the 
other hand, we could point to thousands 
of others in the same free country who 
have either failed er have attained onl) 
a modicum of success, for Dame Fortune 
introduced them to a guest who proved 
to be not in the least interesting. True 
there is nothing in our laws that compels 
one to a life of servitude in a distasteful 
field, but there is something in the organ 
ization of our public schools which has 
in many cases unintentionally prevented 
the getting together of the right indi 

vidual and the right job. This 
| has not been brought about 
| with malice aforethought on 
| the part of educators, but be- 
| cause of lack of foresight. 


hak Sen ten years ago the 
school systems of Amer 
ica, with very few exceptions, 
offered to the youth of the 
country meager opportunities 
for discovering their knacks 
and bents. Even now prac- 
tically no glimpse of the 
possibilities of any profes- 
sion or business can be gotten 
save through an actual ap- 
prenticeship or through the 
professional schools after the 
sophomore year in the uni- 
versity. Hence, in order to 
secure a glimpse of a business 
or profession, it is necessary) 
to do one of two things, 
either to drop out of schoo! 
in order to enter the actual 
field of business, or to con- 
tinue a general course in 
school until the third year oi 
college is reached. The first 
alternative is in most cases 
undesirable and the second is 
possible to only a few. 

It seems that we must look 
to the public schools for a 
solution. If we only knew 
for all these ills a panacea 
which could be applied 
speedily, expeditiously, and 
effectively, how startling the 
results would be! Think of 
every man and woman doing 
exactly that thing for which 
he or she is by nature fitted. 
What effect would it have 
on the happiness and produc- 
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on of the country? If 
‘resident Harding and 
mgress could discover 
vernight an Aladdin’s 
imp, I know of no wish 
ey could make which 
uuld bring more pros- 
erity to the nation than 
me which would put 
very citizen at that task 
vhich he can best do. Of 
ourse, it is impossible 
ven to one possessing 
the wildest imagination 
contemplate such an 
Utopia, but there is no 
loubt but that a very 
onsiderable impr 0 ve- 
ment over the present 
situation can be _ had. 
Fourteen out of every 
ne hundred pupils starting in the first 
erade finish the high school, statisticians 
tell us; and yet there is no concerted 
effort on the part of the schools of 
\merica either to guide the eighty-six 
who have fallen by the wayside into the 
ife callings where their talents would 
he put to maximum use, or to judiciously 
lirect the courses of study of the four- 
teen who survive. 

Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, of Teachers 
College, New York City, states that one 
)f the aims of education is to teach chil- 
lren to do better the desirable things they 
ire going to do anyway. Carlyle says 
that the best educated man is the one who 
has touched life in the most places. Dr 
George Strayer, in making a commence- 
ment address some years ago, gave ex- 
pression to the following opinion, “If my 
boy were going to be a lawyer or a doctor 
or follow any other kind of profession or 
business, I should like for him to have 
some machine shop, some automobiling, 
some carpentry, some journalism and 
some of many things in order that he 
might have a broader understanding of 
ind sympathy for the views and the work 
of the other fellow.” The opinions of 
these three men all point toward a broad- 
ened education and an enriched curricu- 
lum. Given an opportunity if even for a 
short time to get a taste of several dif- 
ferent kinds of businesses and profes- 
sions. a growing youngster will have a 








‘Finding and Broadening”’ classes in cooking, art, and automobile 
mechanics for the boys and girls of the schools of Okmulgee, 
Oklahoma. 


much more sane notion of what he wants 
to do than if we continue the present 
method of giving him what we call a 
general education and then of letting him 
choose at random what he wants to do 
like a man leaping in the dark 


E have played grab-box with our 

children’s futures long enough. It is 
time for the schools to face the problem 
squarely. The aim of education should 
be to assist a child to discover that busi 
ness or profession for which he is by na 
ture best fitted and then to teach him to 
do better the desirable things of that 
business or profession. This aim will, of 
course, have to be widened to include 
leisure time. It will also have to include 
the second part of Dr. Briggs’ aim which 
is to discover higher ideals and to make 
these to an extent possible. But the great 
central endeavor of all education should 
be to buy the boy and girl a ticket to 
happiness and success by putting them on 
that road on which they can travel with 
the greatest speed, the most ease and the 
largest returns to themselves and to their 
fellows, a thing more easily talked about 
than accomplished. 

This article does not pretend to offer a 
final solution for the network of prob- 
lems which arises here, but it purposes to 
present an humble experiment which is 
based, it seems to the writer, on common 


sense and which has been 
successful as far as car 
ried out. This experi- 
ment has been conducted 
for the last four years at 
Okmulgee, Oklahoma 
and consists of present 
ing cross-sections or 
glimpses of many occu- 
pations, businesses, pro 
fessions, and future 
courses of study, to the 
boy and girl of the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades. In this growing 
southwestern city where 
one makes his own tradi 
tions and where a gen 
erous and progress-lov 
ing people urge one to do 
the best that is in him, 
possible to arrange th 
elementary curriculum so that no child 
over twelve years of age remains in 
the ward schools. At the age of thir 
teen he is moved to the Opportunity high 
school if he has not finished the sixth 
grade, or to the six-year high school in 
case the fundamentals of the first six 
grades have been satisfactorily mastered 


it has been 


In the Opportunity high school, the less 
fortunate youngster is given what his 
needs seem to require; it may be third 
grade arithmetic, fourth-grade spelling 
eleventh-grade carpentry and so on in 
the case of one boy; or grown-up sewing, 
third-grade writing, tenth-grade hand 


In the six-year high 


work, for some girl 
school each child is given English, citi 
zenship, and mathematics in the seventh 
and eight grades, and thus in a gradually 
diminishing degree the fundamentals of 
the grade schools are continued. This 
latter procedure is usual for it conforms 
to the best practice in most of the inter 
mediate schools of America 

But the unusual feature of the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades is the “Finding 
and Broadening work.” In addition to 
the three major subjects mentioned above 
each boy and girl in the seventh grade 
takes four nine-weeks’ courses chosen 
from an offering of twenty-eight and in 
the eighth grade either four more or two 
eighteen-weeks’ courses. It is the aim 








of these courses to pres- 
ent glimpses into future 
studies in the fields in 
which they are given as 
well as to show the possi- 
bilities of the different 
professions and_ busi- 
nesses of which they are 
a sample. They attempt 
to show the youngsters 
what is in store for them 
in the several different 
departments if they will 
only continue their 
schooling. Each course 
is a cross-section of the 
more extensive work that 
is done in this particular 
field in the grades still 
higher. Practically 
every department in the 
senior high school gives one or more 
nine-weeks’ offerings for the benefit of 
seventh and eighth grade students. 


FoR example, the Automotive Depart- 
ment offers a nine-weeks’ course to 
seventh graders and nine and eighteen- 
weeks’ courses to eighth graders. It is 
the aim of the automotive instructor to 
point out to these young pupils the pos- 
sibilities of this subject and some of both 
the bright spots and the dull ones are 
brought to their attention. The boy is 
compelled to experience the difficulties 
and dirt of greasing an automobile and 
is also brought in touch with the joys and 
interest of the ignition work. It is an 
attempt on the part of the instructor to 
sell the things which he is endeavoring 
to teach in his whole department, and 
of the group of boys that he has in this 
nine-weeks’ and Broadening 
Course, he is trying to discover which 
boys have aptitudes for automobile work. 
He is portraying for them as nearly as 
is possible in nine weeks, a complete pic- 
ture, first of what the course of study in 
automobile work offers in the upper 
grades, and second, of what the life voca- 
tion in automobiling may contain. 
These twenty-eight nine-weeks’ Find 
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seventh and eighth 
grades. In the eighth 
grade this same young- 
ster may continue with 
four more nine-weeks’ 
courses or he may, iif 
the school authorities sec 
that he is apt to drop 
out of school early, take 
two courses of eighteen 
weeks each, choosing 
from the four he had 
sampled in the seventh 
grade. And from what 
does he have to choose? 
The Finding and 





“Finding and Broadening” classes in printing, electricity, and sewing. 
These subjects as well as others of the special! courses are elective to all 


students. 


ing and Broadening courses are elective. 
A boy may take nine weeks of automobil- 
ing, nine weeks of journalism, nine weeks 
of carpentry and nine weeks of science 
in his seventh grade. And please bear in 


mind that these four subjects are in addi- 
tion to his regular work in English, citi- 
zenship, mathematics, school health, and 
music which includes practically all the 
work that was formerly offered in the 











Jack and Harry, seventh graders, learn 
something of the mechanics of an auto- 
mobile engine. 


Broadening courses given 
in Okmulgee High 
School this quarter are 


Sixtu Hour, 1:51 to 2:46 English—Latin 


Science I Science II 
tempat Bee 
aaeies Home Nursing II 
=p . Sewing II 
W ares Woodwork II 
Drawing. Cement and Sheet 
Automotive I Metal II 
Journalism Automotive II 
Art I. : Electricity II 
Public Speaking I Printing II 

SixtH Hour, 2:50 to 3:45 Music f 
Public Speaking II Art II. 
Additional Finding and Broadening 


courses have been offered during other 
quarters. We are also planning such 
courses in Teacher Training and Modern 
Languages. This work is still furthe: 
continued through what we call the “Ac- 
tivity Hour.” The whole school stops for 
forty minutes during the regular day's 
session and every student chooses an 
“activity” from a total list of seventy- 
eight. Some of these come twice a week. 
others once a week, but each boy and gir! 
has four activity periods a week, the fifth 
being assembly. During this activity pe- 
riod instructors offer courses in which 
they attempt to teach children how best 
to spend their leisure time. For example, 
the Home Economics faculty offers short 
courses in interior decoration, camp- 
cooking, catering for special occasions, 
and social etiquette; while the Science 
department offers activities in floriculture 


(Continued on page 233) 
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Boys’ Week Parade 
in New York City 


Etching by 
Alice Harvey 


N 1920, when the New York Rotary 


Americanization Committee was in a 

state of doubt and speculation, when 

it seemed as if the boy problem was 
too stupendous for any one organization 
to attempt to solve, the committee de- 
cided that they would send out a ques- 
tionnaire to two hundred and fifty boys’ 
workers and others interested in boy 
problems. The general question asked 
was, “How can New York Rotary best 
bring the attention of the public to the 
boy and his problems?” 

In one of the replies received, it was 
suggested that the problem of the hour 
was to develop the right attitude toward 
the boy, and further, to present the facts 
concerning the boy-life in New York 
City to the people. It was suggested that 
the best way to do this would be to have 
one entire week when the public could 
see boys in the shop, at school, at play, 
and, especially, in a great Loyalty Dem- 
onstration down the world’s greatest 
boulevard, Fifth avenue. The plan was 
promptly adopted. A committee was or- 
ganized to develop the plan. 

The Rotary Club then called upon the 
boys’ workers of the city to co-operate 
in carrying the program through to a 
successful conclusion. 

That was the origin of the Bovs’ Week 
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Boys’ Week and the Boy Problem 


Rotary’s great movement to give propaganda and 
publicity to the boy as a nation’s greatest asset 
By WILLIAM LEWIS BUTCHER 





Movement, which has since spread 
throughout the world. As a result of 
this movement to give propaganda and 
publicity to the boy, Rotary has taken up 
buvs’ work in a mighty way. The or 
ganization that takes as its motto, “He 
profits most who serves best,” has met 
the issue, and a hundred thousand Ro- 
tarians in fourteen hundred cities in 
twenty-seven different nations and in 
five continents, are thinking in terms of 
boyhood in a big way. 

The spark was kindled with the first 
parade on Fifth avenue and the flame 
had spread to two hundred and seven 
cities in 1922, The movement extends 
from a far-flung line from Prince Al 
bert in Saskatchewan to Cristobal-Colon 
and from Edinburgh in bonny Scotland 
to San Diego in California. 

If any of our readers perchance stood 
on Fifth avenue, or on Michigan boule- 
vard, Chicago, or on Broad street, Phila 
delphia, or on the principal streets of 
the two hundred other cities last May 
Day, you know what a wonderful dem- 
onstration it was, not only of the poten 
tial manhood of America but of the loy- 
alty of America’s boyhood to the ideals 
and fundamentals at the heart of this 
Republic. Cold-blooded the man who did 
not shed a tear or did not feel a heart 


thrill as he watched boyhood triumphant 
march: by. 

The writer has visualized this mighty 
pageant before business men in a hun- 
dred American cities. He has told the 
simple facts, and in every case there has 
been an awakning on the part of these 
men to their responsibility toward the 
boy. 


[? is conservative to state that two mil 

lion boys marched down the boulevards 
of two hundred and seven cities through 
out the world in 1922, pledging their loy 
alty to their respective nations. Seven 
of the ten largest cities in the United 
States carried out this program and at 
least ten million people watched the boys 
on parade. 

Some of you are bound to inquire, 
“What have been the specific, definite re 
sults of Bovs’ Week?” A few months 
ago the writer would have answered, 
“Can you march two million boys down 
our streets before our citizens without 
awakening the enthusiasm of the public? 
Can boys demonstrate their loyalty with 
out the public realizing the potential 
power of its youth? Can you think in 
terms of hovs for one entire week and 
n action in school, in shop, at 
vithout happy results? 


see hov . 
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The pirit of Boys’ Week has spread to the land of palms. This picture shows a 
Boys’ ‘‘Loyalty”’ parade at Cristobal-Colon, Panama. 


Can the public press print thousands of 
columns of news matter and hundreds of 
editorials; can hundreds of speakers 
soun the note of boyhood from the pub- 
lic platform; can the movie screens, the 
magavines, the trade papers picture 
graphically the boys of a nation with- 
out some definite results being accom- 
plished? This would have been my an- 


swer. 


UT during the month of January, I 

sat down in a little office in Chicago 
and I found myself poring over hundreds 
of letters, editorials, and testimonials from 
the great and near-great, sometimes till 
near midnight, and then I realized for the 
first time that there were some definite 
results that can be measured both in terms 
of money and in boy-power. Some of 
the results, in brief, that have been ac- 
complished by Rotary Boys’ Work and 
3oys’ Week during the last two years, 
are as follows: 

One hundred surveys of boy-life in 
cities and communities. Newly organ- 
ized boy movements, boys’ clubs, Boy 
Scouts, boys’ hotels, work for crippled 
children, summer camps, playgrounds— 
all of these developments resulting in 
an expenditure of approximately a mil- 
lion dollars. 

Add to these definite results the in- 
creased interest in boys as the nation’s 
greatest asset; the city-wide recognition 
of the boy; the development of the under- 
privileged boy into an asset instead of a 
liability. Think also of recognition on the 
part of the government and city officials 
of their responsibility toward the boy. 
In general, Boys’ Week has awakened 
the interest and enthusiasm of the cities 
and nations that have watched the boys 
parade on the principal boulevards and 
who have witnessed the week of prog- 
ress that have emphasized the various 


features of boys’ work and the boy prob- 
lem. 

During January, some of the members 
of the International Boys’ Work Com- 
mittee met with representative boys’ 
workers from various parts of America 
to discuss boy problems, and particularly 
to take stock of the results of the Boys’ 
Week as carried out by two hundred and 
seven cities in 1922 and to plan for an 
International Boys’ Week this year. 

The reports made at that conference, 
when added to the hundreds of letters 
and testimonials that had been received 
from cities throughout the world dem- 
onstrated in a wonderful way the effect- 
iveness of the Boys’ Movement in focus- 
ing the attention of the citizenship of the 
nations on the boy. It was agreed that 
the Boys’ Week Movement had assumed 
such an international influence that it 
was desirable to carry out the program 
on a world scale this year. Further that 
definite dates should be set so that the 
people in hundreds of cities may think 
in terms of boys at the same time. As 
effective as the Boys’ Week was in 1922, 
nevertheless much momentum was lost 
because the various cities held Boys’ 
Week on different dates during the year. 
It is highly desirable to carry out the 
same program with only such deviations 
as seem necessary in order to conform 
to the needs of local communities. 

The slogan adopted by the Chicago 
meeting was, “Boys—the nation’s great- 
est asset.” 

The following program has been de- 
veloped after careful consideration and 
consultation with boys workers and Ro- 
tarians who have been interested in 
Boys’ Week since its inception. It is 
hoped that the “days” and dates can be 
carried out as outlined. The value of 
carrying out the Boys’ Week program 
at one time all over the world cannot be 
overestimated. Following is the sug- 
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gested program for the 1923 Inte:n,- 
tional Boys’ Week: 
Sunday, April 29th—“Boys’ Day ‘5 
Churches.” 
Monday, April 30th—“Boys’ Day jn 
Schools.” 

Tuesday, May Ist—“Boys’ Loy 
Day—Boys’ Loyalty Parade.” 
Wednesday, May 2d—“Boys’ Day 
Entertainment and Athletics.” 
Thursday, May 3d—“Boys’ Day in |; 


dustry.” 

Friday, May 4th—“Boys’ Day a: 
Home.” 

Saturday, May 5th—“Boys’ Day Out 
of-Doors.” 


Following are the plans and purposes 
of the several “days:” 


gid Days In CuurcHEs. The pu: 
pose is to focus the boys’ minds upon 
the religious faith of their fathers; to 
interest the parents in the religious life 
of their boy; to cultivate in the heart of 
the boy a devotion to the faith of his 
fathers; to interest the churches in de- 
veloping a program that will appeal mor: 
strongly to boys. 

The Plan: The minister in pulpit, the 
priest at mass, the rabbi in the syna 
gogue, should address parents on thei: 
responsibility toward their boy and like- 
wise, the boys on their responsibility to 
ward their parents. Sunday schools 
should prepare a special program that 
will appeal to the boys, with a short ad- 
dress by one who possesses the art of 
talking to boys. It is desirable that the 
boys themselves have some part in the 
program. Boys’ organizations should be 
invited to attend the evening services in 
a body. 

Boys’ Day 1n ScHoots. The purpose 
is to impress our boys with the value of 
an education as a necessary requisite in 
character-building for citizenship; to 
cultivate a deeper regard on the part of 
our citizenship in the school as the great- 
est institution for the building of good 
citizenship and sterling manhood; and to 
arouse officials and authorities in estab- 
lishing adequate facilities, such as schools 
and playgrounds, so that there may no 
longer be part-time classes and a lack of 
recreational facilities. 

The Plan: Messages should be read 
to the school children from the Governor 
of state or province, the Mayor or from 
other provincial officials. There should be 
a special program in the schools, includ- 
ing a song program, declamations and 
musical numbers by the boys, with a spe- 
cial address by a business man who 
knows how to talk to boys. In the Cath- 
olic schools it is desirable to have a mes- 
sage from the bishop or archbishop read 
to the boys. A similar program should 
be carried out in private schools for boys. 
The general ideas to be emphasized on 
this day are: “Stay in School;” “Back 
to School;” “Cultivate the Library 
Habit ;” “Education Pays not Only Fi- 
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neially but in Developing the Maxi- 

1m of Human Happiness and Satis- 

ction.” 

Boys’ Loyatty Day—Boys’ Loya.ty 

RADE. The purpose of the Boys’ Loy- 
sty Parade is to develop loyalty on the 
art of the potential manhood of the na- 

ns. To turn May Day into a loyalty 
lemonstration of youth. To give the 
oublic an opportunity to review its po- 
ential citizenship. To awaken an inter- 
st on the part of the public in the school 
ind in organizations engaged in work for 
boys. To focus the attention of the pub- 
lic upon the boy as the medium through 
which all problems of society can event- 
ually find their solution. To create a 
healthy attitude toward the boy. To de- 
velop in the boy himself a respect for 
the ideals of his country and the oppor- 
tunities which await him in the com- 
munity. To provide an opportunity for 
the schools and the organizations work- 
ing with boys to demonstrate their pro- 
grams of work. To cultivate in the 
minds of the citizenship at large the fact 
that the boy is the foundation-stone upon 
which a nation is built either strong or 
weak, 

The Plan: Declare a school holiday. 
\rrange with industry to give employed 
boys a holiday so that they can partici- 
pate in the parade. The units in the 
parade should be representative of every 
organization working with boys through- 
out the city or community. (Plan and 
organization of parade can be found in 
booklet entitled “International Boys’ 
Week Program.” ) 


oys’ Day IN ENTERTAINMENT AND 

Atutetics. The purpose of this “day” 
is to demonstrate the work of different 
organizations specializing in dramatics 
and athletics; to enable the public to see 
what the boys’ work organizations are 
doing in developing the latent dramatic 
and athletic ability of the boy; to develop 
the spirit of playing the game for the 
game’s sake; and to provide the public 
with an opportunity of visualizing the 
boy power of the community. 

The Plan: Indoor athletic meets, 
either on the inter-house or intramural 
plan in every available gymnasium in the 
city, with uniform programs and stand- 
ard tests. Public invited to attend free 
entertainments in dramatics given by boy 
talent everywhere. Opportunities for 
self-expression in music and dramatics. 

Boys’ Day 1n INpustry. The purpose 
here is to interest the business man in 
the boy as the potential employer and 
captain of industry and leader in busi- 
ness. Likewise to impress upon busi- 
ness men the desirability of giving the 
boy an opportunity of learning a trade 
or a business from beginning to end; in- 
terest the boy in the value of learning a 
trade or a profession; to create a co-op- 
erative spirit between employer and em- 
ployee in order that a business enter- 
prise may develop good for both; to 
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The Loyalty Day Parade at Philadelphia attracted the attention of the entire city. 
The picture shows a section of the parade of 40,000 boys passing the reviewing stand. 


prevent blind-alley jobs and to create oc- 
cupations which will afford a chance for 
every boy to succeed; to emphasize the 
dignity of labor; to feature vocational 
training and guidance; and to give the 
job a future and to let the boy see it. 

Boys’ Day at Home. The purpose is 
to interest fathers and mothers in their 
own boys and to emphasize the home as 
the greatest institution for character- 
building and good citizenship. 

The Plan: Distribute printed circular 
emphasizing the purpose of Boys’ Day 
at Home. Ask Rotarians, members of 
Chambers of Commerce, Kiwanians and 
other business groups to stay at home 
with their own boys, thereby setting an 
example to the fathers of the commu- 


‘nity. Find a homeless boy and add him 


to your happy family circle for that eve- 
ning. 

Boys’ Day Out-or-Doors. The pur- 
pose is to emphasize life in the open and 
to enable the public to see the boys in 
action in the open spaces and parks of 
the city. A suitable day for the open- 
ing of baseball leagues, playgrounds, out- 
door public baths, etc. 

The Plan: Outdoor Scout demonstra- 
tions. Woodcraft Grand Council Rings, 
track meets, hikes, baseball games, mar- 
ble contests, relays, etc. A good day for 
Sunday school outdoor activities and pa- 
rades. 

Even as advertising, propaganda, and 
publicity are essential requisites in a 
good business enterprise, in like degree 
it is necessary to focus the public at- 
tention upon the boy as a nation’s great- 
est asset. It would take a volume to 
give adequate expression to the splen- 
dor, the pageantry, the enthusiasm and 


the stupendous results of the Boys’ Week 
program. Here and now we can offer 
no better argument for carrying out the 
Boys’ Week program in 1923 in every 
city where there is a Rotary Club than 
the expressions that have come from the 
great and near-great; the sentiment that 
has been expressed by the rulers and 
dignitaries of states and nations. 


Warren G. Harding 

expressed the real spirit of 
Week when he said, “The 
today will be the men of tomorrow, and 
the future of our nation and the world 
will be in the hands of the men and 
women of a future that is but a little way 
We know now, because the 


RESIDENT 
Boys’ 


boys of 


ahead of us. 
great war emphasized it in our minds, 
how very necessary it is that the boys of 
today shall be taught to be strong, clean- 
minded, sound-bodied, intelligent boys, in 


order that when their time comes to take 
the world’s stage, they may be the kind 
of men the world will require. You 
have all my good wishes for the success 
of your Boys’ Week and for the best 
possible results from it.” 


W. L. Mackenzie King, the prime min- 
ister of Canada, voiced the feeling of 
twenty cities in Canada that carried out 
the Boys’ Week program last year, when 
he said: “It affords me much pleasure 
to associate myself with those who have 
commended Rotary International for its 
work among boys. 

“Civic environments are 
the training-school for 
Whatever serves to give practical ex- 
pression to youthful idealism in any walk 

(Continued on page 243) 


necessarily 
citizenship. 
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The Convention City Executive Committee 


For the Rotary International Convention at Saint Louis, Missouri, June 18-21 


EVERY member of the Rotary Club of Saint Louis has resigned from his bus‘ness, conventionally speaking, in 
order to devote all his time to his particular job in making the convention a success and in making your visit an 
enjoyable one. Lack of space forbids the printing of the pictures of all of the two hundred and sixty-five members, 
so we are introducing here the members of the Convention City Executive Committee—the fellows who have charge 
of the general arrangements. The other two hundred and fifty-eight members you'll meet at Saint Louis—they’ll 

be waiting for you at the depot! 
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Che Riverview Country club is one of a score or more attractive private clubs which offer recreational facilities in Saint Louis. 
Besides these private clubs, Saint Louis has two municipal golf courses and ninety-one public tennis courts, some of which 
are provided with powerful electric lights for night playing. 


Some Convention Hospitality 
Features Planned for You! 


By HI MARTIN 


Chairman, Convention City Executive Committee 


H, FOR A WAY to make cold 
type smile! It seems almost 
cruel to even attempt to paint 
a word picture of our coming 
Rotary International Convention. 

To begin with, the attendance is sure 
to be far greater than at any previous 
convention, because of our central loca- 
tion. This means that the happy hearts, 
the big smiles, the inspiration, the Rotary 
fellowship, the meeting of old friends, 
the making of new ones will all be on 
a bigger, broader, greater scale which 
will make the convention a priceless 
memory to everyone who attends. 

Just think for a minute of the thrill 
vou are going to get when you walk into 
the Coliseum on Mondav evening, June 
18th, under the spell of soul- 
stirring music and with the 
flags of twenty-eight nations 
waving over your head—and, if 
you are a little late, looking into 
the smiling faces of some 12,000 
to 15,000 happy, singing Rotar- 
ians. Oh, what a sight! What 
a thrill! What a _ wonderful 
body of men and women gath- 
ered there from all around the 
world! But that is not all. We 
are just starting. The pageant 
that will then follow and the 
address from a speaker whose 
fame has been encircling the 
globe for many years will repay 
vou right then and there for all 
the sacrifices that you could 
make to come to the convention. 

Think of seeing our beloved 





president — Ray Havens — opening this 
convention! He may have had a few 
thrills all right at inter-city meetings, but 
his big one is yet to come—the crowning 
achievement of his life (so far). 

On Tuesday, the ladies attending th: 
convention will be given a river excu! 
sion on one of the most beautiful rive: 
steamers in America. There will be 
music and games, and refreshments wil 
be served. Rotarian Eddie Guest—‘“the 
People’s Poet’”—will accompany the la 
dies and tell them how to drive an auto- 
mobile from the rear seat—and some 
other things. 

Then Tuesday night, under the star 
studded blue June sky—than which there 
is none more beautiful anywhere than 








An Aeroplane View of Downtown Saint Louis 


at noon 


in Saint Louis, and the pale Summer 
moon over our heads, in the Municipal 
Open Air Theater, a beautiful opera, se 
lected by a popular vote of all the Rotary 
clubs of the world, will be given. It 
has been said by travelers that there is 
not another theater in all the United 
States, or perhaps the world, that can 
compare ‘with the Saint Louis Municipal 
Open Air Theater. <A_ Bell “loud 
speaker” will be installed over the stage 
so that the entire audience of 12,000. to 


15,000 can hear every word. And the 


seats are so arranged that everyone can 
see. What a picture ! What a sight ! 
What a treat! 

\Vednesday, the convention adjourn 
something unusual and a littl 
bit different. Wednesday after 
noon, you are invited to see New 
York play ball against the Car- 
dinals as our guests; you are 
invited to play golf or tennis at 
any country club in Saint Louis 
automobiles will be there to take 
you to the famous Shaw’s Bo- 
tanical Garden—the finest one 
in the world outside of Kew, 
England; or to any manufactur- 
ing district or plant or wholesale 
house that vou would like to 
visit. In other words, all Saint 
Louis will say to you on this 
particular afternoon: 

“Now, what would you like to 
do best? You are our guests 
and we are at your service.” 

How happy we are all going 


to be when that day comes in 
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Group of Churches on Kingshighway, Saint Louis 


the privilege that will be ours to serve 


you! . 
Wednesday night, the Coliseum will be 


redecorated, the chairs taken out, a dance 


floor placed over that immense arena— 
everything made ready for the Presi- 
dent’s ball. The thrill and splendor ot 
the scene, the beauty of the settings, and 
the inspiration of meeting all the In 
ternational officers and their wives is 
beyond my poor power to describe. 
Thursday—another all-day session o! 
the convention; but Thursday afternoon 
the ladies come into their own. At the 
reception for the wives of the Interna 
tional officers at the Chase Hotel, a 
musicale and tea will be given that we 
hope will make not only Rotary hospi- 
tality history, but history for the Middle 
West. The Chase is one of the most 
beautiful hotels in America, only com 
pleted last October. It is situated at 
the entrance to Forest Park at Kings 
highway and Lindell Joulevards 


B brsncesapantens night, Forest Park High- 
lands, one of the most beautiful amuse- 
ment parks in America, has been leased 
for your exclusive use. There you will 
find everything from 
swimming-pool, dance 
hall, fun houses to 
roller-coasters, shoot- 
ing-gallery, mountain 
ride and every other 
feature of entertain- 
ment, all at your dis- 
posal —in tact, the 
biggest free entertain- 
ment ever provided at 
a Rotary International 
Convention. Can’t you 
just picture what is 
going to happen when 
15,000 good-natured, 
clean-minded, _ pleas- 
ure-seeking Rotarians 
are turned loose in 
this garden! Again, 
words are absolutely 
inadequate. We think 
this particular eve- 
ning will stand out in 
your memory the rest 
of your lives as being 
one just full of pure, 
wholesome, good-na- 
tured, uplifting fun 


The lounge of the Hotel Chase. 


last October. 
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Shaw’s Botanical Gardens 


that make younger and 
younger. 

It is difficult to attempt to describe 
the hospitality features of this coming 
convention without at the same time 
hitching it up with the work of the 
convention itself. Everyone who has 
ever attended a Rotary International 
Convention knows that nowhere else on 
earth can one get just the same kind of 
inspiration that he gets at a Rotary In- 


ternational Convention. 


helps to you 


Saint Louis in June—the most beau 
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Valley of Lakes at the Zoo, Saint Louis 


tiful month of all the year, is gone y 
fairly bubble over with Southern hyo. 
pitality—and—we want you a! to con 
and partake. It is an utter impossi)ilit, 
to write every club, and to tell each o 
vou how welcome you will be—how nic! 
we want you—and that we will fin 
accommodations for you even now ji 
vou will quickly decide and only tel! 
that you are coming. 


Ovr hotels are going far beyond the: 
customary limits in furnishing ma. 
imum accommodations. Our streets ar 
going to be free to all those who come ir 
their automobiles, and ample parking spac: 
will be provided. Our tourists’ accom 
modations will surprise you and pleas 
you—the whole city has been converte: 
to the Rotary Motto—“Service Not S. 
When our Mayor—Henry W. Kiel 
heard that you were coming, he got 
busy and on February 9th last, we passe 
an eighty-eight-million-dollar bond issu 
for civic improvements. The next week 
the Terminal Railway Association an 
nounced in big headlines that they ha 
dlecided to spend one hundred million 
lars on Saint Louis terminals. 


Think of it! One 








The musicale and reception to the wives of 
Rotary International officers will be held in this hotel on Thursday afternoon 
of Convention Week. All visiting ladies are invited to attend this function. 
The Chase is one of the most beautiful hotels in America and was completed 
It is situated at the entrance to Forest Park. 


hundred and 
eight million dollars 
for great civic beaut: 
fication projects 

for the comfort an 
convenience of those 
who travel. 

Saint Louis stands 
first in the nation i: 
the manufacture and 
distribution of 
many lines that 
would take too long 
to enumerate the: 
The one we’re prow 
est of is our speci 
brand of hospitalit 
We want you to con 
and get acquainted. 
will pay you. It w 
enlarge your Rota: 
vision. You will nev: 
have another opport: 
nity like it. 

In the name of ou 
city, our Rotary clul 
and the executiv:« 
committee, I beseec! 
vou—COME ! 
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‘‘I was just thinking, Henry Lippet, if ye’d get up betimes one of these mornings 


ye might see the white sparrow.”’ 


The White Sparrow 


OBERT Lippet, a tall, lean, hand- 

some Southern gentleman, stifled 

a yawn and informed the people 

seated around a table at the 

Palais Royale Cafe: “I guess I'll be 

running along now; it’s three-thirty, and 

if I don’t soon leave I won’t be able to 

get up in time to keep the white sparrow 
iway 

“White sparrow? What’s the idea, 
Bob?” Vivian drawied, with a lift of her 
eyebrows, while her husband, Bruce Al- 
len, cut in on her remark, asking, 

“Why not drink enough, to see a green 
me before you go to bed? Sounds like 
i much better idea to me?” 

Bob Lippet joined in the laugh, “Well, 
t might just as well be a pink bird for 
that matter, but my grandfather always 
-alled it the ‘white sparrow’ and as it’s 
in old family tradition, I’m afraid we 
can't change the color to suit you, Bruce, 
it this late date.” 

“Family tradition? How’d the ‘old 
ird’ get mixed up with your ancestors?” 
Nita Moore laughingly inquired of Bob, 
vhile her mockingly serious glance swept 
the other three seated at the table. 

“Well, my great grandfather first dis- 
‘overed him,” said Bob. 

“Gracious, where and how?” 
‘ivian, 

“Down in Virginia. You see, my 
grandfather, Henry Lippet, and his 
rother, came over from England and 
settled there as gentlemen farmers. 


asked 


hey were sporting men and like most of 
ieir class, knowing very little about 
irming, they preferred to sit up half 
the night with their cards and wine. 


A Sketch 


By HELEN F. PRICE 
Illustrated by Albert Winkler 


leaving the management of the planta- 
tion wholly to their overseer and his 
slaves. Keeping late hours, naturally the 
brothers slept well on towards noon of 
each day. 

“*And why not?’ Henry would ask, 
‘isn’t Edwards, the overseer, hired to 
look after things for us?’ 

“But gradually,” Bob continued, realiz- 
ing he had caught the interest of the 
group around the table, “they became 
conscious of the fact that their cattle 
were thin and sickly, their chickens 
scrawny, their pigs lean, while the live- 
stock on the neighboring farms was sleek 
and fat and thriving? This puzzled 
them, for the hills showed an abundance 
of food, and the barns were well stocked 
with provender. 

“Now one day, rising late as usual and 
making a leisurely toilet, Henry Lippet 
mounted his horse and rode off to the 
nearest market. It was nearly noon, and 
the sun beat down on his head. The 
wine from the previous night’s revelry 
parched his mouth, so he pulled up his 
horse and dismounted at a spring by the 
roadside. 

“Now it also chanced that John Mar- 
row, an old hermit that lived up on the 
mountain top, had stopped to water his 
horse, and turning to Henry Lippet, said, 
‘Just startin’ to market, air ye, Mr. Lip- 
pet ?’ 

“He scarcely concealed the sneer in 
his voice, and Henry Lippet caught the 
inference in Marrow’s tone and gave him 
merely the curtest of nods. 

“But Marrow ignored the snub and 


continued: ‘IT was just thinking. Henrv 


Lippet, if ye’d get up betimes one of these 
mornings ye might see the white spar- 
row.” 

“White 
Henry inquired. 

“*Spose ye get up an’ find out fur 
yerself, Marrow sneered; and _ then 
stepped into his cart, chirped to hi*horse, 
and drove off. 

“All the way to market and_ back, 
Henry pondered over this strange advice, 
his curiosity growing apace with each 


sparrow ? What’s that ?’ 


hour. 

“That evening he did not play cards 
with his brother, neither did he sit up 
late or drink overly much, for he had 
determined to rise with the first gleam of 
the sun to see this most curious bird, the 
‘white sparrow.’ ”’ 


ERE Bob paused and gazing around 
the table explained: 

‘Now you all know that the sparrow 
is a thief among birds. While the other 
birds are still sleeping, he is up taking 
all of the grain and the crumbs that 
should partly, at least, be theirs. And 
my great grandfather was soon to learn 
this lesson, for when he descended the 
broad terrace of his plantation the next 
morning he discovered that while he slept 
like the other birds, the white sparrow in 
the form of Edwards, his overseer, had 
been up and doing. His grain, his feed, 
his slop for the pigs, were all being sold 
to the neighboring farmers at a goodly 
price, while Henry’s own livestock got 
the meagre fare that was left. 

“And I wonder how many of you here 
tonight would find a white sparrow 11 
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your home if you looked?” Bob con- 
cluded with a smile at the group. 

“Well, for my part,” Nita Moore 
drawled, “I’d have to meet my white spar- 
row going home.” 

“‘Won’t work, my dear,” Bob retorted. 

“The old story 
runs that eyes be- 
fogged with a night 
of revelry can’t see 
the white sparrow. 
He’s a pretty wily 
old bird; he never 
gets up till we get 
home.” 

“Try it to-morrow 
yourself, Bob,” Viv- 
ian suggested, “and 
lect us know what you 
find.” 

“T always have ap- 
plied the tale to my- 
self and with great 
success; I know 
there are no white 
sparrows in my life.” 
Bob laughed as he 
arose, 


Nita was young 
and pretty—and 
“jazzy.” Those three 
words give you a 
complete picture of 
her, particularly the 
last, for there was 
nothing shy or retir- 
ing about either her 
looks or her nature; 
both were _ vivid, 
catchy, and exhila- 
rating. The whole blended into a har- 
mony that was undeniably fascinating, 
but like the jazz music that catches your 
fancy for awhile until you play it, hum 
it, dance it and then suddenly weary of it 
and take up a new tune, so it was with 
Nita Moore. Men rushed her, dined her, 
danced with her, adored her, and then— 
dropped her. 


days,”’ 


Now the next morning as Nita turned 

over in her bed, she heard the first 
sleepy twitter of the English sparrows 
in the vine outside her window. It re- 
minded her vaguely of something, but 
she was far too sleepy to concentrate. 
She buried her mop of black curls farther 
into the pillow and pulled the covers 
tighter up around her neck and expected 
to drift back into peaceful slumbers. But 
the noise of the sparrows grew iouder, 
more persistent, and the semi-conscious 
thought of something “she should remem- 
ber” annoyed her. 

Then she remembered, “Oh, that fool 
story of Bob’s, of course. Now that she 
remembered it, she thought that she 
could sleep, but found that she could not. 

So she finally sat up and looked out of 
the window. It was cool, crisp, and 


gloriously exhilarating out of doors, and 





“They don’t bring them up, these 


Ellen laughed, ‘‘they raise 
their selves.’’ 
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She wished 
drink last 
Then her mind returned to the 


her head felt heavy and hot. 
she hadn’t taken that final 
night. 
story. 

“But there’s no white sparrow for me 
to find,” she 


argued with herself. 

“and I haven’t a care 

in the world.” 

She thought of 

Bob, and realized 

that he was com- 

mencing to tire of 
her as all ‘the rest 
had done. He hadn't 
waited until she was 
ready to leave last 
night—he had sug- 
gested going first 
himself. And_ she 
liked him—yes, she 
admitted she liked 
him better than all 
the rest. Just little 
things like his story 
last night showed 
that he was different 
fromthem. He 
danced and flirted 
and drank like all 
the rest, but in mod- 
eration, and it wasn’t 
all of life for him. 
She slipped her 
feet to the floor, 
found her slippers, 
threw her kimona 
about her shoulders 
and crossed to the 
window. The street 

was deserted, and a 

soft, peaceful light 
hung over it. Then the jarring sound 
of a taxi rent the air as it rounded the 
corner and drew up in front of a house a 
little way down the street. A young man 
in evening clothes was helped out and 
found a rather uncertain way to the door. 
She recognized him. He had been at the 
“Palais Royale” at a nearby table. He 
seemed to have been the life of the party 
—then. 

The incident left a rather unpleasant 
taste in her mouth; it had somehow taken 
some of the beauty out of the morning. 
She closed the window and began slowly, 
almost automatically, to dress. She had 
no very clear idea just why she was do- 
ing it, or what she intended to do when 
it was done. But when she went to the 
closet to secure a dress, her eyes fell upon 
her riding habit and she took it down and 
put it on. Opening the door quietly, she 
descended the broad stairs, but before 
she went out of the door she was halted 
by voices in the living-room. Ellen, the 
maid, was just beginning the morning 
dusting—straightening up the confusion 
left by the family the night before. Dora, 
the cook, who should have been setting 
the table in the room beyond had evi- 
dently stepped in for a few words. Nita 
distinctly caught her own name and 
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paused instinctively to hear wha: they 
were saying. 

“Miss Nita? No, you mark my word 
now he won’t marry her either; he’)! drop 
her like all the rest did,” she heard Ejjen 
say. 

“Shouldn’t wonder!” Dora said with 
prompt and unflattering acquiescence 
“It’s all right to run around with the |ikes 
of her, but when a man marries he want: 
a girl who'll make a home for him: no; 
one of these creatures that hasn’t an idea 
in her head but pleasure. Knowing the 
latest dance-step doesn’t get a man a 
square meal !” 


NTSA heard Ellen cleaning the ash- 

tray, and as she walked over to the 
fireplace to throw the burned-out stubs in 
its depths, she said to Dora: “And Jook 
at these—all over the house. <A man 
don’t want female ashes in his nursery 
or a whisky breath on the mother of his 
children, either.” 

“You bet, he don’t,” Dora agreed fer- 
vently. “But what I can’t get over is 
how a sensible woman like Mrs. Moore 
brung her daughter up like that.” 

“They don’t bring them up, these days,” 
I‘llen laughed, “They raise their selves.” 

“And raise hell generally doing it 
too,” Dora added. 

There was another slight pause while 
the dusting continued. Then Ellen com- 
mented, as she evidently dusted the sur- 
face of the frame that held an old pic- 
ture of Nita’s mother: “Don’t look much 
like she used to, does she?” 

“No, she was right pretty, then,” Dora 
agreed. “But Lordy, the whole responsi- 
bility of the place falls on her; none of 
the rest of the family ever do a thing to 
help her. She’s that tied down she don't 
get a mite of. pleasure; everybody else 
is so busy having a good time themselves 
they can’t think of her.” 

“And Miss Nita’s the worst of the lot— 
selfish. She’s so selfish she thinks there 
is no one else in the world but herseli.” 

Nita waited to hear no more. Her 
cheeks burning she opened the front door 
quietly, crossed the porch and walked 
swiftly to the stable where it took her but 
a few minutes to saddle her horse and 
she soon found herself headed for the 
outskirts of the town. 

Nita glanced at her wrist watch; it was 
just a quarter of seven. Twice in her 
life she had stayed up until this hour, and 
once she had gotten up while in boarding 
school to catch a train, but never befor: 
in her life had she risen at this hour o! 
her own free will. She was struck wit! 
surprise at the many people who were w| 
and stirring. Maids were sweeping th 
front verandas, little groups were alread) 
gathered on the street corners waiting 
for the city-bound trolleys, and when she 
reached the open country, farmers’ wives 
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e busy bringing the milk or scattering 
jin to the noisy flocks of chickens in 
barnyards, while their husbands had 
idy gotten the day’s work in the fields 

| under way. 

However, beauty of the country failed 

drive the disturbing words she had 

-erheard from her mind, and then sud- 

nly and with a distinct clearness as 

ugh the whole of her past’ life were 
-tretched out before her in a scroll, a 
»reat truth came to her. Drawing her 
rse to a sudden stop, she said aloud in 

e surprise of her discovery— 

“Why, I’m a little white sparrow my- 
self. I’ve been stealing mother’s youth, 
her good time, her unselfish love, every- 
thing she can give, and giving nothing in 
return myself. 


BOUT this time Vivian Alden 

yawned, opened her eyes sleepily, 
glanced over towards the bed where Bruce 
should have been peacefully sleeping, and 
saw the bed was empty. Raising herself on 
one elbow, she glanced around the room, 
and then became conscious of the splash 
of the shower in the bathroom and her 
husband’s “Brr-rr-r-r” as the icy shower 
came in contact with his warm skin. 
She frowned and glanced at the clock on 
the bed table, wondered if Bruce were ill, 
and just as promptly put the thought from 
her mind. Surely he wouldn’t be taking 
a shower, and a cold one at that, if such 
were the case; so she lay back on the 
pillow once more, still puckering her 
forehead in bewilderment, then suddenly 
gave a short little laugh as she com- 
mented to herself, “Surely, he hasn't 
taken that absurd story of Bob’s to 
heart.” 

She burrowed deeper in the warm 
folds of the coverlets and decided she'd 
ask Bruce when he came in, but dozed 
off into a fitful slumber and did not rouse 
again until she heard the click of the lock 
as her husband closed the door behind 
him. A few seconds later she heard the 
distant ringing of 
Nora’salarm, which 
meant that Nora 
would be rising to 
get little Barbara 
off to school. She 
reminded herself 
that Barbara would 
be six next Tues- 
day and she must P 
get something up- a 
town for her today. 

She tried to doze 
again, but, like Nita, 
found that for 
some unaccount- 
able reason she 
could not do so. 
Presently, she 
sat up, reached for 
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her flimsy négligé and threw it about her 
shoulders. She swung her feet to the 
floor, pushed them into the pair of wait- 
ing slippers, and crossed to the door. 
Opening it quietly, she passed noiselessly 
down the hall and paused outside the 
nursery door. She could hear the voices 
plainly from 
where she 
stood. Little 
30bbetts was 
saying— 

“No, I can't 
put my shirt 
on now, Nora; 
I haven’t had 
my bath.” 

‘‘Gracious, 
darling!” the 
coaxing voice 
of Nora an- 
swered, ‘‘you 
don’t need a 
bath today; 
you had one 
yesterday. This 
bathing every 
day’s all non- 
sense to my 
notion. Be a 
good little 
girl.” 

“But I want 
one,” Bobbetts 
persisted, “one 
like daddy 
takes, with the 
curtain all 
around. It’s fun, Nora, like being out 
in the rain.” 

“Shure, and it’s the play you want, 
not the bath. Come now, no more non- 
sense—into your shirt.” 

“But, Nora, I 2 

Here Nora cut in: “Now don’t start 
whining. Here, be a good girl and do 
what I ask you and I'll give you an 
all-day sucker.” 

“When?” Bobbetts broke in, all traces 
of petulance gone from her voice. “Now? 
Can I have it now, Nora?” 

“Oh, yes; if you hurry and dress like 
a good girl.” 
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It was ten minutes later before the first 
of the clerks began straggling in. 
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“All right,—but, Nora, will mother let 
me have it?” 

“Shure, darling, and what she don't 
know won't hurt her,—and we won't tell.” 

“No-o-o—where is it?” 

Vivian heard Nora cross to the desk, 
open the box, and return with the prom- 
ised candy. 

“There you are! 
Now into the 
shirt—that’s a 
good girl.” 

“W-oo-gl 
mu-r—" Bobbetts’ 
voice commenced. 

“If you'd take 
that thing out of 
yeur mouth while 
you talk, I’d know 
what you said,” 
Nora commented. 

Vivian heard 
the sharp intake 
of breath as Bob 
betts gave a last 
good suck to the 


piece of candy 
before removing 
It. 
“T said, look at 
my toe.” 
“Well, why 


don't you quit 
wiggling it and 
put it into your 
shoe,” Nora sug 
gested. 

“But, Nora, 
doesn’t the toe peeking out the hole look 
like a face peeping out of a window? 
See, it’s nodding good morning to you.” 

“Bobbetts, Nora’s going to get cross 
in a minute. Hurry up now; put on 
your shoe.” 

“Aren’t you going to sew up the hole, 
Nora?” 

“What’s the use? You'll have two or 
three more by tonight anyway—and I’]] 
sew them all up at once.” 

Vivian shivered slightly and drew the 
thin négligé around her shoulders, her 
mouth setting in a straight line. But she 
continued to stand there noiselessly in the 
hall and listen. 

The rest of the 
dressing proceeded 
quickly and in si 
lence, save for the 
sucking of the 
candy. Then Nora 
admonished: “Now 
hurry and eat your 
breakfast Nora 
brought it upon a 


tray this morning 
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However, beauty of the country failed to drive from her mind the disturbing words 
she had overheard; and then suddenly . . . a great truth came to her. 


the table and pull 
up her small chair. 

“What makes the 
(Cont'd on page 244) 
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How Some Newspapers Serve Their 


OLONEL William Rockhill 

Nelson, the late editor and 

publisher of the Kansas City 

Star, at one time told a reporter : 
“The Star has a greater purpose in life 
than merely to print the news. It believes 
in doing things.” 

This idea of “doing things’—doing 
things for the good of the community, 
has become a definite part of the edi- 
torial policy of hundreds of editors in 
the smaller cities and villages throughout 
the United States. Partly, perhaps, this 
idea of community service among smaller 
papers has come about as a result of the 
conspicuous service on a larger scale of 
such papers as the Kansas City Star, the 


Communities 


By NORMAN J. RADDER 


Assistant Professor of Journalism 
iana University 


praise for the doer of the deed, every 
tree planted, every barn reshingled, every 
house painted, every woodshed white- 
washed, every cement walk laid. That 
town is alive again. 

Then there is the Middletown (Ohio) 
Journal which has done phenomenal 
things for its city since the Miami Val- 
ley flood almost wiped out the town. Ten 
years ago a body of public-spirited citi- 
zens purchased the Journal and at once 
dedicated it to the best interests of the 


people as a whole. The first step was 
taken in 1913 following the flood. The 
federal form of city government \y.< 
wholly inadequate to meet the problems 
that followed the disaster. The Jong) 
advocated the adoption of the commission 
form of government and was instru. 
mental in writing the new charter. The 
Journal made a vigorous campaign for 
its approval when the matter was sub- 
mitted to a general election. It was car- 
ried by a large majority. Ever since, 
this newspaper has supported the high- 
est type of men for city commissioners. 
In the reconstruction work that fol- 
lowd after the flood the Journal advo. 
cated the erection of adequate school 
buildings, a larger water-works sys- 


——— 





World, and the Chicago Tribune. 
Partly, perhaps, it is the result of 
the growing feeling in all walks of 
life that in the welfare of the com- 
munity as a whole the individual 
will find his own larger interests. 

But whatever the cause may be, 
the fact remains that in nearly 
every state there are editors of 
small papers who have had the 
vision, energy and sense of respon- 
sibility to take the initiative in 
projects of community upbuilding. 
Usually this has been a campaign 
for better schools, better libraries, 
a community house, a new city hall, 
a new or remodeled railroad sta- 
tion, and better roads. In many 
cases it has been striving for some- 
thing more intangible—bettering 
the relationship between farmers 
and townspeople or healing factional 
differences in the community. 

A small town in Wisconsin is di- 
vided by a little river and has two 
business sections. One section has 
a newspaper run by an editor who 
helieves in doing things for his 
community. He started a campaign 
in the paper for hitching and auto 
sheds for the farmers. Some mer- 
chants fought it. Too expensive 
they said. But it won. Today that 
side of the river bank thrives. The 
other wonders and worries. The 


Detroit News, the New York 
| 





editor is thriving, too. 

A little Towa town was dying. 
Che local editor started a column 
headed “Clean Up.” He ran an 
item about every broken sidewalk, 
every hole in the street, and every 
vacant lot used as a dumping 
ground, sail it all was a pity, but 
kept the column strictly impersonal. 
After that had simmered a while he 
started alongside it another column 
headed “Improvements.” In it he 
mentioned, with a word of personal 


architectural schools. 





Over two hundred designs were submitted in the 
$100,000 Architectural Competition for the Admin- 
istration Building of the ‘‘Chicago Tribune,”’ 
twenty-two nations being represented. The ‘‘Trib- 
une’’ has undertaken a traveling exhibition of 
these designs in response to requests from many 
universities, fine arts societies, art institutes, and 
The prize was awarded to 
John Mead Howells and Raymond M. Hood, associ- 


ate architects of New York City. 


tem, improved streets and the like— 
all without a single reversal at the 
polls. . And this newspaper not 
merely aided but took the initiative 
in starting a Boy Scout and a Gir! 
Scout troop, a recreation associa- 
tion, a Red Cross chapter, and 
public-health service. 


UITE recently the Journa 

advocated the raising of 
fund of a million dollars to hous: 
the Chamber of Commerce and al! 
its agencies and to afford capital 
for operating expenses. Althoug) 
Middletown has a population oi 
only 25,000, the entire amount was 
raised in two weeks. Virtually 
every resident gave something 
The result is that Middletown has 
a civic spirit that promises great 
things for the city. 

What a newspaper can accom! 
plish in reconciling factional diffe: 
cnces in a community is shown 
by the achievement of the pub 
lisher of the Leonardville (Kan. ) 
Monitor. While Leonardville has 
a population of only 325, the people 
of the village and vicinity wer 
made of half a dozen different na 
tional extraction$, five or six dif 
ferent religious denominations, and 
all these elements were lined up 
into two factions. Mr. Campbell 
bought the paper about a year ago 

One of the first things he did was 
to call a town meeting in his office 
By personal effort he managed t: 
get some of the town leaders in 
business, finance, religious work 
and society to attend. An organiza- 
was formed which ever since that 
time has been meeting regularly 
and has resulted in cooperation in 
business, charity, and civic affairs 
where before there was conflict and 
friction. The first thing that “broke 
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ce” and showed the 
the possibilities 

lay in cooperation 

. community Christ- 
tree. Just now the 

re town turns out to 

o concerts at the city 
on evenings when 

re is an unusually at- 
‘tive musical number 
vhen a famous singer 
speaker is scheduled 
ippear in Kansas City 
Denver. While the 
ceiving station is in the 
‘onitor office, the com- 
munity cooperated in 





ising the fund of 
1,000 for the set. 
President Harding's 


iper, the Marion Star, 
; credited with having 
lone much for the beau- 
tification of Marion. Up 
to the time of America’s 
entry into the war, the 
Star was running annual 





| by ministers and civic 
organizations took up the 
cudgel against them. To- 
day most carnivals have 
entirely eliminated im- 
moral side shows, al- 
though there are many 
that still retain objection- 
able gambling features. 
Some newspapers, by 
their strong stand against 
carnivals of all kinds, 
have been able to keep 
them entirely out of a 
town or county. This was 
done by the Anderson 
(Ind.) Herald last 
spring. Carnivals have 
since been refused admis- 
sion into Anderson. 

The Pasadena (Cal.) 
Evening Post has a beau- 
tiful room furnished by 
its editor, F. W. Kellogg, 
and dedicated to and for 
the use of the school chil- 
dren of Pasadena. One 
of the first things done in 











beautification contests in 
which the paper offered 
premiums from $5 to $50 
and aggregating from 
$500 to $600 for the most 
irtistic properties, the 
best-kept lots, the best 
issortment of flowers, 
the best lawns, and the best vegetable 
vardens, with a sterling silver vase, 
worth almost twice the aggregate prizes, 
as the sweepstakes. In order that un- 
due advantage might not go to people of 
wealth, the Star made three classifications 
of properties: the first ran up to $2,000, 
the second up to $5,000, and the third 
trom $5,000 upwards, the same order of 
prizes being awarded for each group. 

When one realizes that there were 
trom three to five hundred entries in 
each contest and that in every section 
where a resident was grooming his prop- 
erty for the prize, five or six lots on each 
side reacted to the impetus, it is obvious 
what the general effect would be on the 
city of Marion. 


THER small papers have stimulated 
civic beautification by putting up 
handsome newspaper plants. Conspicuous 
among these are the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant, the Ottumwa (Iowa) Courier, 
and the Red Wing (Minn.) Republican. 
Che Ottumwa Courier included in its 
handsome building an auditorium for 
public meetings. There are other small 
newspapers that have made provisions 
in their plants for community gatherings. 
The idea has been advanced by some edi- 
tors that no newspaper plant should be 
put up without a room large enough to 
.ccommodate, at least, the meetings of 
various civic and other committees. 
The practice has become general 
imong editorial associations in many 


What the ‘‘Chicago Tribune’’ and other great metropolitan journals are 
accomplishing for their cities, is being duplicated in a town of 23,000 
population by the ‘“‘Ottumwa Daily Courier.’’ The ‘‘Courier’s’’ building 
not only teaches the community that a building can be useful and orna- 
mental at the same time, but that it may also become the center of 
community activities, for the building contains an auditorium for the 


holding of community gatherings. 


states to award a prize to the small 
paper that in the year past has done 
most for the upbuilding of its commun- 
ity. Schools of journalism in their news- 
paper institutes and short courses for 
editors have also sought to drive home 
the point that there are two kinds of 
papers: those that merely print the news, 
and those that print the news, but also 
attempt to direct public opinion and pub- 
lic efforts so that substantial benefit to 
the community as a whole will result. 

Often the best interests of the com- 
munity demand that the editor strike and 
strike hard at an evil. Instances are 
not lacking of small papers that have 
been notably successful in campaigns on 
moral issues. Last summer the Lake 
County Times, published at Hammond, 
Ind., began a crusade against vice in 
Gary. A Times reporter visited gam- 
bling resorts, soft-drink parlors, and il- 
legal resorts and the paper came out 
with the names of property owners and 
the names of Gary citizens who were 
found in the resorts. Within two months 
after the campaign was started the Lake 
County grand jury returned 87 indict- 
ments against violators of the law. 

It has been said, and probably with 
considerable truth, that the small-town 
newspaper has been the most powerful 
single influence in the reform of the 
carnival. Only a few years ago every 
carnival carried with it sideshows and 
gambling devices of a dubious character. 
Newspapers, large as well as small, aided 


fitting this room for the 
school children was to 
place upon its walls auto- 
graphed photos of men 
and women of America 
who have accomplished 
worthy things success- 
fully. These would not only be of inter- 
est, but would be an inspiration to the 
young students of Pasadena. In the 
sunny, pleasant room are chairs and 
wicker table, a washstand, and drinking 
fountain. The table is equipped with pen 
and ink, scissors, calendar pad, pen- 
cils and periodicals. Upon the walls are 
pictures of such men as Burbank, Roose- 
velt, Edison, Burroughs, Eleanor Porter, 
Riley, Taft, Charles Schawb, Rocke- 
feller, Cadman the composer, and others. 
The photographs are framed and auto- 
graphed. Many have a brief message 
above the signature. 


"THE sirmingham (Ala.) News awards 
a cup annually to the person who is 
adjudged to have done the most for his 
city during the year. In order to en 
courage civic spirit, the Schenectady 
(N. Y.) Union-Star formed a “Civic 
Pride” organization for Schenectady 
Each ward has a sub-organization of its 
own. A paper in Richmond, Ind., has 
been conducting a survey to find out why 
people do or do not attend church. 

The country editor has been one of the 
most active and influential boosters of 
the good-roads movement. It has been 
said that the remarkable success of the 
campaign for better highways is due to a 
large extent to the cooperation of the 
smaller papers. 

Within the last few years practically 
all small daily and weekly papers pub 

(Continued on page 247.) 
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O DO effective boys’ work of any 
sort requires something more 
than just the willingness to do 
it. For the boy has his own 

theories as to what he wants to do and 
how he wants to do it, and it is much 
easier to fall in with his ideals and work 
with him than to foist activities on him 
which do not appeal to his peculiar but 
definite ideas of what is desirable. A 
normal boy hates anything that smacks 
of charity or even of patronage, for he 
has all the independence of any young 
animal. He hates being coaxed to do 
things and equally dislikes to be coerced. 
But if you can convince him that you 
want to work-——or play—with him rather 
than through him, that you want to meet 
him on his own ground, to see that he gets 
a square deal, that you desire his friend 
ship not his blind obedience—then, once 
you've gained his confidence, he will give 
his friendship as long as you deserve it. 





For boys are very quick at sizing up 
men, and their judgment is usually much 
better than their years and experience 
would guarantee. Consequently the wise 
man will strive to adapt his plans to 
boys’ ideals instead of trying to 


force the issue no matter how a 


strong his conviction may be that , 
it is for their ultimate benefit. It 

is by such adaptation that the Ro- 
tary Club of Bristol, Tennessee, has 
been able to accomplish so much 
through its Knot-Hole Club. 

The Knot-Hole Club is a unique 
organization with a present mem- | 
bership of over one thousand. It 
was started at the beginning of \ 





the last baseball season when some \_ 


members of the Boys’ Work Com 
mittee noticed how many _ boys 
either watched the games throug] 
any available knot-hole in the 
fence or waited for a chance foul 
ball to be knocked over the fence 
so that they could retrieve it and 
so gain free admission to the 
These boys were of all 


grounds. 
ages, races, and classes; there were 
boys from the best families as well 
as boys from the back streets, for 


the real democracy of youth, which \ 
is much truer than political democ 
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By C. J. ST. JOHN 
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racy, is never more evident than it is 
around an athletic ground. 

The Boys’ Work Committee, realizing 
the helpful influence of clean sport, won- 
dered what they could do to assist these 
boys in getting into the bleachers—so 
they could see their games from a vant- 
age point “on the other side of the knot- 
hole.” The committee held a conference 
with their fellow-members of the Rotary 
Club and with the Baseball Corporation, 
whose president happened to be a Rota- 
rian. As the result of this conference 
it was announced that any boy of 14 or 
under, black or white, wearing knicker- 
bockers, would be admitted to the park 
on payment of only 10 cents instead of 
the customary 25 cents if he could pre- 
sent his membership card signifying that 
he was a member of the Knot-Hole Club 
in good standing. 

To secure his membership card each 
boy must sign an obligation as follows: 
“T will attend Sunday School every Sun- 





MEMBERSHIP CARD 


BRISTOL. KNOT-HOLE CLUB 





AUSPICES BRISTOL ROTARY CLUB 


Chis is to 
cettifp that 


attends Pee eat ite 
Is a member in good standing and is entitled to the privi- 


leges of the club. 


THIS CARD IS NOT TRANSFERABLE 
and will be forfeited on failure to comply with this obligation 


Teacher of Sunday School : 








Opening Day and Fourth of July for Ten Cents 


Obligation 


will attend Sunday School every Sunday except in case of sickness 
will not use curse words, and will live a clean life. 
will always be a rooter for the home baseball team 
have read or had read.to me the above obligations and I promise that I will 


always obey them 


Sig. Member 


April, 1923 


day except in case of sickness. I will 
not use curse words, and will lead a clean 
life. I will be a rooter for the home 
baseball team. I have read or have had 
read to me this obligation and I promise 
that I will always obey.” Sunday school 
teachers issue the cards—and they revoke 
them in case a boy fails to keep his 
promise. The committee saw the wis 
dom of imposing just as few obligations 
as possible—and of so wording the ob 
ligation that the boy could make his own 
general interpretation. This recognition 
of the boy’s independence was appreci- 
ated, as was also the fact that they were 
not admitted free though the price was 
greatly reduced. In order that every boy 
who desires could take advantage of this 
opportunity, Rotarians have gladly fur- 
nished odd jobs now and then. 


W Sieg club was an experiment at first 
but it is now an approved bit of civic 
work. Although the average daily at- 
tendance during the baseball season is 
around 300, there have been no com- 
plaints that boys are attending games re- 
gardless of their home duties, or that the 
club is a detriment in any way. 
Recently a questionnaire was 
sent to Sunday school and church 
workers asking them to give thei 
opinion of the Knot-Hole Club 
The general trend of the replies 


--—— + was that the club had been influen- 


tial not only in increasing the at- 
tendance at Sunday schools but 
that it had had other beneficial ef- 
fects on the boys. 

Besides the admission to bali 
games the members of the Knot- 
Hole Club are also given similar 
privileges at Lake Sycamore, a 





fey,” beautiful lake which has been im- 


ept 


proved for public swimming, boat- 
ing, and aquatic sports. The 
president of the Lake Corporation 
is also a Rotarian and this exten- 
sion of the Knot-Hole Club’s activi- 
ties is due to his influence. 

The thousand odd members of 
the club certainly make their pres- 





Address 





ence known at the ball games— 





Date. 
Issued only to boys in knee pants, or fourteen years of age or under 
«ING PRIFTING CO., ORISTOL, TERS 





and the enthusiastic rooting for the 
home team does not slacken when 


were ee 
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lated community interest in its activities. 


they pass their fourteenth year. Since 
the rule is to admit all boys wearing 
knickerbockers at the reduced rate if they 
have a card, the knickers continue in 
style even among boys of sixteen or sev- 
enteen. 

One little boy asked another how he 
could get into the Knot-Hole Club and 
received this characteristic answer “Go 
to Sunday school, wear knee breeches, 
and quit cussin.’” But swearing is not 
the only bad habit that is tabooed by this 
club; the boys interpret their obligation 
to cover other things—and act accord- 


ingly. 


HUS the Knot-Hole Club is helping 

the boys to “play the game” by making 
them personally responsible for their ac- 
tions. This tends to reduce many of the 
minor evils to which boys are especially 
liable—not so much from evil intent as 
from pure thoughtlessness. It gives the 
boys the knowledge that someone is in- 
terested in their welfare and in their 
reaction to civic life. 

Last year, the end of the baseball sea- 
son was marked by a big parade in which 
the Rotarians and their young friends 
marched to the music of a brass band, and 
which served as a preparation for an in- 
creased membership this’ year. Many 
Rotarians sit in that special section of 
the bleachers, which is reserved for the 
Knot-Hole Club and which is marked by 
a special entrance. The — 

OyS seem to appreciate 
the interest shown in 
them, and the men enjoy 
the game and the infec- 
enthusiasm of the 
youthful fans. 

Both parents and Sun- 
ay school teachers are 
finding it much easier to 
set the boys to attend 

unday school regularly 
since the club was inaugu- 

ited; and clean sport 
upplements the lessons 





] 


tious 


] 





~ 


a 


Chis crowd of youthful fans assembled for the parade which advertised the Knot-hole Club of Bristol, Tennessee, and stimu 


More than one thousand boys belong to this unique organization and have taken 
the pledge of clean living which is a requirement for membership. 


that the boys learn in Sunday school. 
For fair play is the basis of all good sport 
just as it is the basis of most civic 
activity. The boy who has learned to 
play cleanly and hard is likely to work 
cleanly and hard when school days are 
over. He has seen the efficiency of team- 
work, and so has learned the value of 
co-operation in all things. He has 
heard the scornful remarks hurled from 
the stands when someone committed a 
flagrant foul, and this has given him 
some idea of standards of honesty which 
will prove valuable in later life. He has 
learned the value of perseverance even 
against odds. He has discovered that the 
best athletes are men who observe the 
rules, and that while violations of those 
rules may not be seen by the coach, 
they will surely become evident under the 
stress of a hard game. He has learned 
that the most successful men are always 
broad-minded enough to see the good in 
others, and are not swayed by prejudice 
or limited by ignorance. All of this 
knowledge, whether it is absorbed con- 
sciously or unconsciously, is an impor- 
tant part of athletics. It will provide a 


fund of experience from which the boy 
may draw for his lessons in citizenship 
and it comes in a form which he can 
readily understand and appreciate. 

The Knot-Hole Club has given the boys 
of Bristol a strong motive to lead clean 








lives without destroying any of their self- 
respect. More than that, the organiza- 
tion has established itself as an important 
factor in community life, and its future 
success seems fairly certain. Business 
men—mothers and sisters—all have taken 
a friendly interest in the new club and 
there have been not a few offers of 
assistance in this work that the Rotary 
club is doing. 


HE Knot-Hole Club has 

the problem of dealing with 
by handling the problem in a boy’s own 
style, and at the same time has avoided 
any possible conflict with parents and 
guardians. not care to be 
preached at, any more than they care for 
being objects of charity, and these things 
the organization has also managed to 
avoid. In other words, the Knot-Hole 
Club saves the boy from a knot-hole view 
of life no less than it from 
having to witness a game 
through the same narrow aperture. 

The Rotarians find that this blending 
of religion and clean athletics is a good 
thing, and are planning to extend the 
work of the club by cooperation with the 
boys’ work of the Y. M. C. A. and other 
organizations. In this they are being sup 
ported by the citizens of the community 
who believe the club can be projected 
into an all-year-round organization. 


overcome 
boys 


Soys do 


saves him 
baseball 


The boys are learning 
to play the game of life 
as well as to watch 
others play it—and in this 


] 


game membership card 
in the Knot-Hole Club is 
not merely good for a seat 
in the bleachers, it is also 


good for a tryout perhaps 
in the game—at least each 


boy has a fair chance of 
some day becoming a base 
ball And what boy 
—or could ask for 


than that 


hero 
man 


anvthing more 
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Rotary in New Zealand 


How the Rotary Clubs of Auckland, Wellington, 
and Christchurch cooperated in a boys-work activity 


Honorary 


I’ proof were needed that Rotary is 
I International, the activities of the 
Auckland Rotary Club would go a 
long way toward proving the claim. 
New Zealand, on the map of the world, 
is but a dot. It has many times been de- 
scribed as “the stepping-off place for the 
South Pole;” between it and the polar 
region stretches nothing but the sea. New 
Zealand is just as often described as 
“God’s Own Country,” and the 1,000,000 
people who live here are quite sure that 
such is the case. Others oft-times say 
“the last place God made.” New Zea- 
landers agree, and claim that He gave 
them a sample of all that goes to make 
the world a worth-while place to live in. 
It was to this small but wonderful 
country that Jim Davidson and Layton 
Ralston brought Rotary some eighteen 
months ago. That they did their job 
well and truly is proved by the progress 
made by Rotary in New Zealand, and 
its big-brother colony—Australia. 

The Auckland Rotary Club has today 
100 Rotarian members—not just 100 
members, but one hundred Rotarians each 
100 per cent Rotarian. 

Month by month Rotary work and ac- 
tivity is carried on—this week some aid 
and comfort to the inmates of some home, 
next week some cheer to the unfortunates 
in gaol, then again gifts of various kinds 
to others; whilst all 


By A. J. HUTCHINSON 


Secretary, Rotary Club of Auckland, New Zealand. 


year the number being increased owing 
to the depression. On Christmas two 
years ago (1921) the Rotary Club gave 
to some 1,200 of these poor children a 
treat such as they had never had before; 
it proved a great success. The directors 
decided to repeat the Christmas tree this 
last year (1922), the club heartily en- 
dorsing the proposal. 

A committee was formed and the work 
was planned. Perhaps the working plan 
would be of interest to some other club. 

Various city workers were asked to 
make up a list of poor children under the 
following headings: 

Girls under 5 years; girls from 5 to 8 
years; girls from 8 to 10 years; girls 
from 10 to 12 years. A similar list of 
boys was compiled, with the same group- 
ing of ages. 

The list, when completed, comprised 
1,250 boys and girls. Different-colored 
tickets were then printed for each di- 
vision for boys and girls, which were 
handed to the city workers for distribu- 
tion. Suitable toys were then secured 
for each boy and girl, together with 
an ample supply of delicacies. 

The large town hall was engaged, a 
huge tree erected and suitably decorated 
with electric lights, streamers and other 
material. The whole of the work of 


sorting out the tovs, arranging same on 





the time the standard 
\. rk of helping boys 
goes quietly along. 
Two end-of-the-year 
Christmas activities 
are worthy of men- 
tion: 
THE 
CHRISTMAS 
This 


CITIZENS’ 
TREE: 
promoted 
and carried through 
by Rotarians. Auck- 
land, like most other 
cities, has its poor. 
Those in orphanages 
and homes are well 
looked after by other 
organizations such as 
the Commercial Trav- 
elers Association. But 


was 


stalls according to the children’s ave, 
packing the “sweets” into bags, was don: 
by Rotarians, old and young vying with 
each other to give service. This was 
all done at the busiest time of the year. 
many a Rotarian forgetting his own 
business to give service. 

Mention must be made of a team of 3() 
girls from a Commercial College con- 
ducted by one of our club members, who 
undertook the work of inflating 1,400 
balloons through the medium of lung 
power—no small job, but one that proved 
most successful, the balloons figuring as 
one of the chief decorations of the day 


oo all the hard work was ove: 

—the tree, hall and stalls decorated 
—the day came. 

One thousand two hundred and fifty 
tickets were issued, and while admission 
was to be by ticket, fourteen thousand 
poor children gained admission. Have 
you ever seen fourteen thousand children, 
to many of whom Christmas was but a 
name or a heartache, whose only treat 
was seeing the toys from which the more 
fortunate had to choose, being told that 
this Christmas they too would be re 
membered. Then the eager rush, the 
awed expression, the half-doubtful look 
when the huge tree and pile on pile of 
tovs of every description and dolls by the 
hundred, were a!! 
ready and waiting fo: 
them to claim for thei: 
own. Behind it all is 
a great big story, on 
beyond the power 
my pen to tell. 

More than one 0: 
us feared that the su; 
ply would run short 
but thanks to a rr 
serve stock, ever 
child went hom 
happy and contente: 
with as many toy 
and candy and othe 
delicacies as he or shi 
could carry. In man 
a home Rotary and th: 
Rotarians’ effort 
bring good cheer wer« 














outside the homes. 
with none to care for 
them but a small band 
of hard-working men 
and women, are the 
poor, just poor, strug- 
gling along year in 
and vear out: this 


When Tom Vivian, of Auckland, New Zealand, conceived the idea of taking 
thirty of the seventy members of the Ponsonby Boys’ Band on a trip through 
New Zealand—900 miles by rail and boat—he found ready support by the Rotary 
Clubs of Wellington, Auckland, and Christchurch. This boys’ band has done 
much to show the public what music can do toward fostering a better com- 
munity spirit as well as to bring far-removed communities closer together. 
The band is one of the leading boys’ bands of the world—there are over one 
hundred boys on the waiting list for admission to the organization. 


rewarded. We have 
had more than one 
letter of thanks. 
What matters what 
it cost? We were able 
to carry our (Con- 
tinued on page 237.) 
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Unusual Stories of Unusual Men 


Ernest H. Wright—Classification: 
“Condensed Smoke” 


MONG the many novel 
classifications in Rotary 
there are. few which 
will be more likely to 

the imagination than that 

“condensed smoke”; a prod- 

t invented by Ernest H. 

right of Kansas City, Mo. To 

iny of us the idea of con- 
nsed or liquid smoke will seem 

chly implausible—yet it is a 
hemical possibility. If you like 

ioke-cured ham it is quite 
robable that you have sampled 
\ir. Wright’s product without 
eing aware of it. 

John Lyly, in his “Euphues” 
emarks, “There can be no great 
moke arise, but there must be 
some fire,” and the comment is 
true both literally and figur- 
itively. Every 100 pounds of 
iardwood, burned, produces 60 
sounds of smoke under Mr. 
Wright’s process. But in addi- 
tion to the physical product, 
there are the invisible fires of 
imbition and genius which 
jlazed to make possible a busi- 
ness with an annual income of 
ialf a million dollars. For this 
novel occupation was not started 
vithout considerable effort; 
there were many problems to 
vercome before the pioneer in- 
lustry was placed on a paying 





\nd it is not merely as a new 
ndustry that this “liquid smoke” 
oncern presents striking va- 
riations from the usual business. 
lt is operated under conditions 
which are just as novel in the 
field of management as the busi- 


ness itself is novel among the various 
occupations of mankind. 


For example, 
iow many employers are there who 
vould venture to leave their business for 
months at a time, leaving their employees 
to “carry on” alone while the proprietor 
vas abroad untroubled by business corre- 
spondence? Yet two years ago when Mr. 
Vright took a trip to Japan, his em- 
ployees—and prospective heirs—did not 
even know his address, yet he returned 
to find that the business had gone serenely 
mn without him. All of which proves that 
ione of us are as absolutely essential in 
this world as we sometimes imagine, and 
ilso that Mr. Wright was entirely justi- 
ied when, before leaving for the Orient. 
ie made a will leaving the business to 


By ARTHUR MELVILLE 


always refers to his workers. 


the employees who had co-operated so 
well with him in the past. 

“The employees had to shift for them 
selves,” he said, “and they got along all 
right without me. My going was not 
merely a pleasure trip. When a parent 
intends to leave a large business to his 
sons he should give them some responsi- 
bility before he dies. It would be well for 
him to take the kind of trip that I did.” 

“Before going,” he continued, “I made 
a will in which I left my business to my 
employees. I have no other family. [ am 
satisfied that they can manage after I am 
gone. I prescribe no form of administra 
tion in my will. They have watched me« 
run the business for years and after | am 
gone thev will find a wav.’ 





From watching a drop of black liquid trickling down the 
basis. side of the stove-pipe to a business of $500,000 annually, 
represents the first and last steps in the career of Ernest 
H. Wright, of Kansas City, Missouri, inventor of con- 
densed or ‘‘liquid’’ smoke. Mr. Wright has made provision 
for the eventual turning over of the entire business to his ¢t¢! \nd the business has 
employees, or to the ‘‘Wright family,’’ terms in which he 


1 


This was not Mr. Wright's 
first absence of this kind, for in 
June, 1919, he went away for a 
month without his workers 
knowing where he was. When 
he returned he found that it had 
been the best month in the his 
tory of his business. This little 
surprise had been planned by his 
employees, so Mr. Wright felt 
that some expression of thanks 
was in order. Calling his work 
ers together, he said: “I am not 
going to show my gratitude 
merely by saying ‘thank you.’ 
There was one week in Jun¢ 
which broke the record. Ever: 
week that you duplicate that | 
will add 25 per cent to your 
wages. Every week that we get 
$1,006 over that, I will further 
increase your wages 8 per cent.” 


HERE was not a week du 

ing the year in which they 
failed to beat that record and 
some weeks as much as 95 pet 
cent was added to the salaries 
which they received. 

The story of the manufacture 
of “liquid smoke,” which is bot 
tled and used by farmers to cure 
meat, dates back to 1895 when 
Mr. Wright began to manufac 
ture it himself, doing all the 
work and even printing the 
labels by hand. Three years 
later he located in Kansas City 
because he felt that the business 
needed a great distributing cen 
grown proportionately with the 
erowth of the city 

Che idea for this unique prod 
uct originated when Mr. Wright was a 
boy of fifteen working in a print shop for 
50 cents a day. There was a big stove in 
the shop and the boy once noticed a drop 


of liquid trickling down the stovepipe. A 
ittle thing, yes, but ten years later it gave 
him the basis of his fortune ! 

Meanwhile he had become a druggist 


at Thayer, Nebr After a briet clerkship 
he bought a drug store. Sixteen months 
later he sold the store in order to take 
a special course at Northwestern Uni 
versity, Chicago. He was twenty-three 
at this time and it was necessary to work 
to defray his expenses. Chemistry had 
always appealed to him and when he 
bought a bankrupt drug store in Ulysses 
Nebr after his two vears of studv. he 
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This picture shows a section of the bottling department of a Condensed Smoke 

factory. The liquid smoke is aged before it is bottled for distribution to farmers 

and housewives. At first, Mr. Wright did his own bottling, but now the assistance 
of several men is required. 


continued his spare-time experiments. 
The memory of that drop of black liquid 
trickling down the stovepipe led him to 
study the combustion of wood. He found 
that smoke going up a pipe became con- 
densed when it struck cold air. He con- 
tinued to experiment, running the smoke 
through a condenser and discovering that 
the resultant drops of liquid contained 
some twenty different substances. Hav- 
ing seen farmers smoking meat he next 
decided to find out what this liquid would 
do as a preservative. The idea that these 
experiments would result in two factories 
for the manufacture of this preservative 
with a half-million dollar business would 
have seemed preposterous to him then. 


LWAYS good at trading, he man- 

aged to secure a ham in a deal with 
a farmer. He smeared some of the con- 
densed smoke on the ham. It smelt just 
like any other smoked ham; but was it 
just as good to eat? Further experimen- 
tation was necessary. Taking the ham to 
the little hotel where he ate in company 
with some other bachelors, Mr. Wright 
instructed the cook to serve it at his table 
so that he could observe the effects on his 
friends. He ate some himself, so did the 
others, and no one became sick, although 
Mr. Wright kept quiet about his test. A 
week later some of the men asked for 
some more of that particular “brand” of 
ham, so Mr. Wright confessed that he 
had been using them as an “experimental 
squad.” 

It séemed to him that if they could eat 
the -ham—and like it—that there was no 
reason why farmers could not use his idea 
iff “smoking” their hams. Accordingly 
he' fixed up a few bottles of the condensed 
smoke and when a farmer came to his 
drug store he was persuaded to try it with 


the promise that if it didn’t work he would 
not be asked to pay. The farmer did not 
bring back the bottle—instead, he sent 
the money which had been agreed upon. 
So wider and wider grew the circle of the 
farmers and others who were using his 
product—and who always came for more. 
Soon Mr. Wright was taking his con- 
densed smoke to other towns; and, at the 
end of the first year he had sold a thou- 
sand bottles. At the end of the second 
more than ten thousand bottles had been 
sold. During these first two years he was 
factory hand, general manager, salesman, 
advertising manager, and packing fore- 
man. 

His condensed smoke is now made by 
a secret process similar to that formerly 
employed in the distillation of whiskey. 
The smoke from the hardwood goes into 
a cold spiral tube. It comes out liquid 
and is aged before it goes on the market. 
When bottled it looks very much like 
rye whiskey—but the flavor is different! 

The next ad- 
vance in the for- 
tunes of this un- 
usual industry 
came when Mr. 
Wright secured 
the services of an 
old German chem- 
ist who taught 
him a method 
of manufacture 
which was adopt- 
ed at a critical 
period in the com- 
pany’s history, 
and which is, per- 
haps, responsible 
for the present 
existence of the 
concern. 


2 
April, 192; 


Suit had been brought against the com. 
pany by the United States Government: on 
the ground of a violation of the pure-food 
laws. One reason for this prosecution 
may have been that the Wright product 
was not patented. The location of the 
factories is a secret—even the salesmen 
do not know where they are. Mr. Wright 
only states that there are two factories. 
one in the woods near Saint Louis, and 
the other in a_ similar location near 
Springfield, Mo. 

“If, condensed smoke were patented, 
he says, “the formula would be on file 
at Washington. Everybody could find 
out just how we make it. Variations 
might not prove infringements.” This 
secrecy drew the attention of agents o/ 
the government. Suit was filed against 
Mr. Wright on the charge that there 
was wood alcohol in his product. He 
spent $10,000 in defending the suit, and 
when the case came to trial the judge 
ruled that the evidence did not show 
the presence of wood alcohol. The Ger 
man method had saved the day, since 
before its adoption there had been a harm 
less amount of wood alcohol in the prod 
uct, although its existence was unknown 
to Mr. Wright until the suit was filed 
But his new method had given him the 
only known process by which the wood 
alcohol could be kept out, and had de 
prived the government of the right to 
close down the plant for this cause. 


S° this liquid smoke manufacturer kept 
his secret. But he now regrets that 
he has no competition. “Business grows 
through the conflict of bright minds,” 
he says. “One man makes a product, 
another improves it, and a third im- 
proves on the work of the second. Thus 
they all contribute to the industry, as 
well as to educate the public as to the 
value of their product. The burden of 
education for condensed smoke has been 
on me. It is not easy to get people to 
abandon the old way for the new; and it 
has been hard to get people to take this 
‘liquid smoke’ seriously !” 
Once Mr. Wright gets the name of a 
(Continued on page 240.) 








King Dodo II—This prize-winning Great Dane, is Mr. Wright’s 

constant companion and also enjoys the distinction of being 

the sole member of the ‘‘Wright family’? who does not main- 
tain steady working hours. 
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Under Direction of William C. Bamburgh 


of the Babson Institute 


In these columns, books are chosen for review which are especially 
suitable for the readers of this magazine and their associates 


Some Worth-While Dramatic 
Literature 


2epresentative One-Act Plays by Conti- 
nental Authors, selected by Montrose J. 
Moses. Pp. 463; biographies; bibliogra- 
phies; index. 

Representative One-Act Plays by American 
Authors, selected by Margaret G. 
Mayorga. Pp. 465; biographies, bibliogra- 
phies; index. 

Representative One-Act Plays by British 
and Irish Authors, selected by Barrett 
H. Clark. Pp. 477; biographies; bibliogra- 
phies; index. 

Published at Boston: 
1920, 1921, 1922. 


Little, Brown & Co., 





Longer Plays by Modern Authors, 
collected by Helen Louise Cohen, 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1922. Includes The Copper- 
head, Beau Brummell, The Inti- 
mate Strangers,and Dulcy ;a brief 
history of the American stage. 





Fifty Contemporary One-Act 
Plays, selected and edited by 
Frank Shay and Pierre Loving. 
Pp. 582; bibliographies. 

Contemporary One-Act Plays of 
i921, selected and edited by 
Frank Shay. Pp. 630; bibliog- 
raphies. 

Five One-Act Comedies, by Law- 
rence Langner. 

Third Book of Short Plays, by 
Mary MacMillan. 

The Stick-Up; a Rough Neck 
Fantasy, by Pierre Loving. 


tasy, by Lawton Mackall and 
Francis R. Bellamy. 

The Fan and Two Candle-Sticks, 
by Mary MacMillan. 

lhe Fountain of Youth, by Sera- 
fin and Joaquin Alvarez-Quin- 
tero. 

Masterpieces of Modern Spanish 
Drama, edited by Barrett H. 
Clark. Pp. 290. 

Published at Cincinnati: 
Kidd Co., 1920-1922. 


HE drama is a generally 
neglected form of litera- 


ture. Since the great days 
ot the Elizabethan drama it has 
been the acted drama which has 


Stewart 





And it was a long era in which the stage 
was humiliated by the scarlet livery as- 
signed to it. The situation was largely 
psychological—the puritanical mind be- 
lieved that the mummers were lewd and 
sinful, that their stage speeches were 
lascivious and, consequently, all drama 
was immoral. It is a sorry commentary 
upon the times that such criticism has so 
freely used sharp-edged flints to shatter 
the beautiful and fragile stained glass of 
poetic thought, and to slash the delicatel) 
wrought pictures of life prepared by 
dramatists of various nations. 

There has also been a weak objection 
to the reading of plays, based upon the 
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lack of scenery. “I cannot read plays” 
says one, “because i can’t visualize the 
scenery.” Yet, how simple is the process 
of mentally transferring oneself to for- 
eign scenes (not stage scenery) and de- 
veloping the lay of the land—the vistas 
of city streets. Americans today are 
more or less familiar with life in nearly 
every part of the globe—thanks to the 
prevalence of foreign scenes in the 
weekly screen-journals, and the wide 
range of foreign plays which have been 
rewritten for the silver sheet. 

This tendency to laziness of imagina 
tion is to be deplored for there is an in- 
creasing need for more imagination in 
business as well as in literature. 
How can imagination be better 
trained than by reading dramas 
in which all the play of emotion 
furnishes a cross-section of life 
in crucial moments. 

The study of the drama, the 
enjoyment of being a spectator 
as well as an actor in the eternal 
drama of lite, all contributes to 
our general ability to act for 
ourselves; it provides an under 
standing of the progression of 
action in certain situations. 

Perhaps one of the greatest 
weaknesses of business men lies 
in the inability to act—that 
linked with the inability to think 
constructively. And the inability 
to speak fluently and correctly 
reveals the prime weakness 01 


youths who 


many present-day 

are ambitious to win position 
hut are retarded by their in 
ability to “s¢ ll” themselves or te 


influence others 

The drama provides the best 
examples of concentrated mental 
power, for the words of th 
characters are the essence of the 
inmost intentions and purposes 
discovered by the dramatists and 





given the public the greatest 
pleasure. The publication of 
plays for public reading was re- 
tarded when the adoption of 
puritanical ideals cast a shadow 
)f shame and sinfulness over the 
stage and all that pertained to it. 


One of the earliest printed representations of an English 
stage showing scenery and actors; reproduced from a E 
copperplate engraving in a copy of Settle’s ‘‘Empress of a salesman 
Morocco,”’—‘‘a tragedy, with sculptures: as it was actedat = pose has the sales manager or 
the Duke’s Theatre.”’ The play was printed in London 
in 1673, and this reproduction is printed by courtesy of 


Maggs Brothers, London, 


recorded to influence the inte: 
est and attention of the specta- 
tor. What else is the purpose of 
? What other pur 


advertising specialist? Their 
efforts are just as truly used to 
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attract the attention and create interest 
of others. 

It is our policy in these pages not to 
review fiction, poetry, religious, or politi- 
cal works. The books recommended are 
books which should have a common in- 
terest for business and professional men 
—books for both the home and the office 
libraries; and we are urging the use of 
such works because of their educational 
worth as reference books from which to 
gain strength for business practices. 

Occasionally we recommend books for 
purely literary value, but that choice 
rests entirely with our readers for one 
man’s pleasure in literature may be an- 
other’s boredom. 

We do, however, recommend the con- 
sistent reading of the drama—the one- 
or three- or five-act plays, as the case 
may be—for the drama as it is being 
published today, played successfully or 
not, is written more successfully than the 
average piece of fiction. 

Two generations ago, the one-act play 
was called the “curtain raiser,” preced- 
ing the three-act comedy or the shortened 
tragedy. Today, as then, our foremost 
dramatists are writing good short plays 
with the virility and directness that is 
essential for the stage. 

The drama is conversation at its best, 
for it is talk that carries action with it. 
Such reading gives real pleasure; and 
such literature gives insight to character 
and human relationships. When 
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act plays now obtainable in collected 
form. We have given a list of the out- 
standing works recently received from 
the foremost publishers. We recommend 
all—or any—for the distinctive value of 
a book of collected dramas is that it is 
more likely to be used for re-reading 
than any other type of volume—which 
makes the purchase a library asset. 





The Great South Land 


Mexico and Its Reconstruction, by Chester 
Lloyd Jones. New York: D. Appleton 
3 Co., 1922. Pp. 330; bibliography; in- 

ex. 

New Latin America, by J. Warshaw. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell Co., 1922. Pp. 415; 
maps; bibliography; index. 

History of Latin American Nations, by 
William Spencer Robertson. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1922. Pp. 616; bibli- 
ography; index. 

The Argentine Republic, by Pierre Denis. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1922. Pp. 296; illustrated; maps; bibliog- 
raphy; index. 

Republics of Central and South America: 
Their Resources, Industries, Sociology, 
and Future, by C. Reginald Enock. 2d 
and revised edition. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1922. Pp. 545; illus- 
trated; maps; index. 


HE winning of new fields for ex- 

i pansion of trade continues in the 
great necessity for economic dis- 
tribution resulting from the enormous 


increase in the productive powers of in- 
dustry. 


April, 1922 


Africa became the mecca at one time. 
after India had given up her exclusive. 
ness and isolation except to England, and 
now there are the two great districts of 
China and South America which haye 
the spotlights of industrial expansion 
focussed upon them. 

South America needs the greater de- 
gree of general understanding, because 
of the varieties of natural conditions and 
the higher cultivation of the peoples. 

During the past five years many works 
have been written upon the Latin 
American states and countries, giving 
economic positions and industrial situa- 
tions clearly and after due investigation 
and analysis. Included in the Latin 
American portion of the world is that 
known as the Caribbean ports, from 
which Mexico is generally excluded, 
although the latter bears a more inde- 
pendent relationship with the United 
States than Canada or Cuba. 

Mr. Jones has contributed two volumes 
of real importance; one on Mexico and 
one on the Caribbean ports. 

The former deals with the numerous 
complex elements and conditions over 
which only the temperament of the peo- 
ples have control. Political conditions 
affect industrial conditions, because. out- 
siders—of all countries—are eager to 
enter Mexico for its betterment and 
their advantage. That makes the genuine 

Mexicans ‘suspicious, and desirous 





Barrie, Wilde, Sutro, Shaw, Arnold 
Bennett, Lord Dunsany, Chris- 
topher Morley, Stuart Walker, 
Maeterlinck, Lady Gregory, Anton 
Tehekoff, Leonid Andreyev, Edna 
Millay, August Strindberg, Jacinto 
Benavente, Eugene O’Neil, Henry 
Arthur Jones, J. M. Synge, William 
Butler Yeats, Percy Mackaye, 
Arthur Schnitzler, and a host of 
others equally as well-known, can 
be cited as authors of this form of 
drama we can feel that if we miss 
such books it will eventually be to 
our loss. Thoreau has well said 
that there is only one time for 
reading the great books—now. 

To those who wish to acquire a 
most delightful habit—and whose 
imaginative qualities can stand the 
test—play reading can be made a 
most entertaining exercise. The 
idea is to first get an inkling of the 
characters through a casual reading 
of the play. Then cast the play in 
your mind with those actors and 
actresses you think are best suited 
to interpret these characters. This 
done, read the play carefully, this 
time visualizing in the various 











of carefully accepting only those 
advances upon which they can place 
their confidence. 

Mr. Jones deals with the nume: 
ous factors in foreign trading 
which are essential to the know! 
edge of the American trader. His 
chapters are short and his attention 
to details concise. He has not over- 
filled any portions of the book, sc 
that it is desirable for business 
libraries and usage (as is also his 
work on the Caribbean ports, re- 
viewed in an earlier issue). 

Mr. Warshaw’s New Latin 
America is full and adequate, wit): 
invaluable chapters and tables oi 
facts and a bibliography of much 
worth. Without devoting his atten 
tion expressly to the commercial! 
needs of the reader, he has, how- 
ever, assembled his facts and de- 
scriptions in a manner which is 
highly desirable and useful to an) 
business man. It would appear to 
us that books of this character de- 
serve the attention of buyers as 
well as sellers. The importation 
of goods from South America re- 








parts those actors you have cast for 
them as you know they would ap- 
pear and act. This process will 
give life to the play and very great 
enjoyment to the reading of it. 
We are not attempting to present 
individual mention of the many one- 





A reproduction from a woodcut of what is perhaps 
the earliest representation of the inside of a theater. 
From the ‘“‘Comoediae’’ by Terentius, printed in 
Strassburg in 1496. Immediately behind the actors 
is the pit or perhaps stage boxes, while above are 
two tiers of boxes for the more affluent spectators. 
Printed by courtesy of Maggs Brothers, London. 


quires just as much intelligence and 
knowledge of the origin of goods 
as it is necessary for the Latin 
American to have a knowledge ot 
the origin of the goods which he 
imports. 

(Continued on page 241.) 
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INFORMES CONCISOS DE LO QUE SE 
HACE EN EL MUNDO ROTARIANO 








Metodos De Negocios 


L nucleo de un diseurso dada 
recientamente por el Rotario 
Joseph Turner de Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia, fué que los hombres de 
socios del pais dar mas atenci6on a la 

‘ica en los negocios si esperan guardar 

‘so con el desarrollo industrial y com- 

-cial del mundo. El Sr. Turner explicé 

ue desde su origen hace diez y ocho 
‘ios el Rotary ha sostenido que el prin- 

pio tan noble expresado en la Regla de 
iro es mas que un pensamiento hermoso 
para expresarse en flas iglesias, es un 
principio practicable que se puede apli- 
‘ar en las actividades de los negocios. 

En esta era practica el hombre de 
negocios mira los mejoramientos en la 
uz de su valor econédmico. Pondra él 
n sus negocios una maquina o sistema 
costoso, no porque espera inmediata- 
mente una recompensa en efectivo, sino 
porque esta demostrado ser una buena 
inversion que traera buenos resultados 
| fin y al cabo. No se ha puesto 
lemasiada atencién en maquinaria y 
sistemas perfeccionados, sino, por des- 
gracia, esa atencién se ha dado a la ex- 
clusion de un factor igualmente impor- 
tante—la cuestion de la ética en los 
negocios. 

El Rotary require mas de sus miem- 
bros que simplemente conducir sus nego- 
cios en conformidad con la ética mas 
alta en los negocios, requiere mas que 
hacer de su codigo de moralidad social 
su codigo igualmente exigente de morali- 
dad en los negocios. Requiere que re- 
conozcan su responsabilidad hacia su 
ramo de negocios o profesion, El ar- 
reglar su casa misma es solamente el 
primer paso de parte de un Rotario en 
la asociaciOn correspondiente a su ramo 
de negocios. Entonces debe él como 
miembro de esa asociacion tomar las 
medidas necesarias para ver que su linea 
de negocios, haga una declaracion publica 
de las reglas de conducta correcta que 
gobiernan esta clase de negocios, y de 
la norma especifica de practica por la 
cual los miembros de la asociacion deben 
ser guiados en sus negocios todos los 
lias. 

Los Rotarios han aprendido que sola- 
mente por el poner estas reglas y normas 
en terminos especificos e inequivocos 
puede esperar la organizacion de parte 
de sus miembros el logro de resultados 
definidos en sus esfuerzos para establecer 
la Regla de Oro como la base de con- 
lucta en todas las operaciones comer- 
ciales Que son practicos estos cédigos 


de practica correcta es atestado hoy por 
la experiencia de muchos gremios in- 
tachables locales y nacionales en los 
Estados Unidos. 

Llegara a muchas personas como una 
noticia agradable que hoy se encuentran 
unos 90,000 Rotarios en 27 distintos 
paises esforzandose cada dia para el 
establecimiento de mas altas normas de 
conducta en los negocios no solamente 
en sus mismos establecimientos sino 
también entre todos los interesados en la 
misma clase de negocios. Afuera de los 
Estados Unidos y del Canada la actividad 
mas grande en esta direcién se encuentra 
tal vez en las Islas Britanicas. 

El esfuerzo centralizado para mejorar 
los métodos en los negocios es una parte 
permanente del trabajo del Rotary. En 
lo que refiere a resultados, se pueden 
sefialar unos treinta o cuarenta cddigos 
de practica en los negocios, y hay mas 
de cincuenta asociaciones hoy dia que 
tienen entre manos la preparacién de 
codigos. En unas ocho distintas indus- 
trias los Rotarios estan deliberando sobre 
la posibilidad de formar una asociacién 
para la promocion de mas altos ideales 
en los negocios. 


L° problemas que se presentan ai 

comité calificador de socios en cual- 
quiera de los clubs, son de la mayor 
importancia y deben scr de interés y 
cada uno de los miembros esta obligado 
a considerarlos minuciosamente. Un club, 
raro por el variado numero de personas 
distintas que lo componen, no puede 
seguir reglas generales aceptadas por 
otros clubs mercantiles o sociales, sino 
que necesita hacer su propia fundacion 
y sus reglas originales. 

No teniendo en el club mas que un rep- 
resentante de cada linea de negocio o 
profesion se hace importante el que cada 
una de las personas propuestas tenga 
ciertas cualidades. Algunas de ellas, sin 
tratar de mencionarlas por su orden de 
importancia son: 

Primera: Que su negocio sea un afluente a la 

utilidad, buen nombre y dignidad del club. 

Segunda: Que sea en su negocio uno de los 

jefes directores. 

Tercera: Que su firma sea una de las prin 

cipales en su linea de nogocios. 

Cuarta: Que su_ reputacién, integridad y 

caracter sean irreprochables. 

El hombre a quien se vaya a proponer 
el pertenecer al Rotary Club, tiene que 
estar en una clase de trabajo que sea de 
importancia y que favorezca a la comuni- 
dad. Ademas, su negocio tiene que ocu- 
par relativamente la misma posiciOn en 
la misma clase de trabajo. 

Aunque no sea siempre esencial el 


que un hombre tenga invertido un gran 
capital para ser elegible como miembro 
del club, es esencial que sea uno que 
pague siempre sus cuentas con puntuali- 
dad. 

En nuestros esfuerzos para obtene: 
como miembros de club los mas im- 
portantes en sus respectivos trabajos o 
profesiones, debemos tener en considera- 
cién la probabilidad de los intereses del 
hombre, asi como sus actividades como 
miembro del Rotary club. El comerci- 
ante mas importante de cierta clasifica- 
cidn, no seria un buen hombre si aten- 
diera a nuestras juntas o banquetes de 
vez en cuando. Es preferible que sea 
menos prominente pero mas activo en 
“Rotary,” 


siempre que un _ verdadero 


representante de su negocio. 


A esta asegurado el caracter interna- 

cional del catorce Convencién Anual 
del Rotary International que se verificara 
en St. Louis, Misuri, E. U., los 18-22 de 
junio, pues que muchos Rotarios de todas 
las partes del mundo han significado la 
intencion de asistir a la Convencion. Se 
sabe que muchos socios de los clubs en 
la Gran Bretafia piensan viajar a los 
Estados Unidos para presenciar las fun- 
ciones y por supuesto van asistir un 
gran numero de delegados de los clubs 
en los Distritos 3 (México) y 25 (Cuba). 
Ademas el Rotario Ifould de Sydney, 
Australia, vendra como delegado del club 
en esa ciudad y el 
Presidente del Rotary Club de Auckland, 
Nueva Zelandia, sera el representante de 
su club. Junto con el Rotario Rhodes 
vendran su sefora y sus dos hijas. De 


Rotario Rhodes, 


Buenos Aires tiene el Secretario de la 
Convencion noticias de que el Rotario 
H. E. Ewing, el Secretario del club, va 
presenciar la Convencion. El Rotary 
Club de Montevideo va enviar el Rotario 
Leo L. 
club. Vendran, también, unos Rotarios 
El Sec- 


retario Carandini de ese club escribe: 


Daly como el delegado de ese 


del Rotary Club de Barcelona. 


“Me gusta mucho decirle que tres 


Oo cuatro socios de nuestro club 
piensan asistir a la Convencion, y 
es posible que también asisten nues- 


tro presidente y su sefiora.” 


Habra otros, aunque al momento no se 
saben los nombres, pues que los clubs en 
Christiania y en Copenhagen nos pro- 
meten de estar representado, y los clubs 
en el continente de Asia estan haciendo 
preparaciones para lograr una representa- 
cién grande a la Convencion. 
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NOTES BREVES SUR CE QU’ON FAIT 
DANS LE MONDE ROTARIEN 








E NOYAU d'une conférence que 
le Rotarien Joseph Turner de 
Roanoke, Virginie, a prononcée 
derniérement fut que les hommes 

d’affaires de chaque pays doivent payer 
plus d’attention a l'éthique des affaires 
s‘ils espérent étre au pas du développe- 
ment industriel et commercial du monde. 
Le Rotarien Turner expliqua que depuis 
son origine il y a dix huit ans le Rotary 
a insisté que le noble principe qui se 
trouve dans la d'Or est plus 
qu'une belle pensee pour étre débitée 
dans les églises, c'est un principe pratique 
qu'il est possible d’appliquer a toutes les 
activités du monde d'affaires. 

Ces jours pratiques ‘homme d affaires 
regarde les perfectionnements du_ point 
de vue de leur valeur économique. II 
n’employera pas dans ses affaires une 
machine ou un systéme couteux a cause 
du profit instantané qu'il va en recevoi! 
mais parce qu'il est convaincu qu’l verse 
son argent dans ce qui lui donnera des 
profits réels avec le temps. On n’a pas 
donné trop d’attention aux machines et 
aux systémes perfectionnés mais mal- 
heureusement on a donné cette attention 
a ces choses en oubliant un autre facteur 
—celui de |’éthique dans les affaires. 

Le Rotary «xige que les membres con- 
duisent leurs affaires d'une maniére con- 
formable a i’éthique la plus élevée et 
que le code des morales pour les affaires 
ne soit moins exigent que celui de la vie 
sociale. Mais le Rotary exige méme plus. 
{1 exige que les membres tiennent compte 
d’une résponsabilité a son propre genre 
d'affaires ou a sa profession. De mettre 
de l’ordre dans ses affaires a lui mest 
plus que le premier pas pour le Rotarien 
qui veut réaliser d’une maniére pratique 
les principes du Rotary. Il doit se 
joindre a une association de tous ceux 
qui s’intéressent a son genre d'affaires, 
s'il existe une telle association. Comme 
membre de cette association il doit faire 
son possible pour que les intéressés a ce 
genre d'affaires déclarent ouvertement 
les régles d’une conduite correcte dans 
les affaires. 

Les Rotariens ont trouve qu'il est du 
dernier nécessaire d’arreter en termes 
précis et clairs de telles régles si l’asso- 
ciation compte établir définitivement la 
Régle d’Or comme la base de la conduite 
des associés dans toutes leurs transac- 


Regle 


tions. Par expérience savent bien des 
associations locales et nationales qui 
jouissent d’une bonne réputation aux 


Etats-Unis et au Canada que de tels codes 
sont pratiques et utiles. 

Il y a aujourd’hui presque 90,000 Ro- 
tariens en vingt-sept pays du monde 


qui essayent autant qu’il leur est possible, 
d'établir relations ameliorées d'affaires 
non seulement entre ceux qui travaiilent 


dans leurs maisons mais entre tous ceux 
qui s’intéressent au méme genre d'affaires. 
itn dehors des Etats-Unis et du Canada, 
les Rotariens anglais étudient peut-étre 
le plus activement les moyens d’améliorer 
les méthodes qui s’emploient dans le 
monde d'affaires. 

Les efforts centralisés et coordonnés 
de tant de Rotariens forment une partie 
permanente du programme du _ Rotary. 
[l y existe déja plus de trente codes pré 
parés par diverses associations et plus 
de cinquante autres associations s’occu- 
pent de discuter et de former de codes 
pareils. 





‘© caractére international de la Qua- 
torziéme Convention Annuelle du Ro- 
tary International qui aura lieu a Saint 
| ouis, Missouri, E.-U., du 18 au 22 juin 
est assuré, parce que beaucoup de Ro- 
tariens de divers pays du monde ont 
déja dit leur intention d’assister a cette 
Convention. On sait que bien des mem- 
bres des clubs dans la Grande Bretagne 
espérent a faire la traversée de |’Atlan- 
tique pour y étre présents, et, bien en- 
tendu, beaucoup de délégués viendront de 
la part des clubs de la Troisiéme. Ré- 
gion (la Méxique) et de la Vingt- 
cinquiéme (Cuba). En outre le Ro- 
tarien W. H. Ifould de Sydney, Australie, 
a l’intention de venir comme délégué du 
club de cette ville et le Rotarien C. H. 
Rhodes, le Président du Rotary Club 
d’Auckland, la Nouvelle-Zélande, sera le 
représentant de son club. . Madame 
Rhodes et ses deux filles l’accompag- 
neront. 

Le Secrétaire de la Convention vient 
d’apprendre que le Secrétaire du Rotarv 
Club de Buenos Aires, le Rotarien H. E. 
Ewing, assistera a la Convention. Le 
club de Montevideo enverra le Rotarien 
Leo L. Daly. Il y aura aussi quelques 
membres du Rotary Club de Barcelone. 
Le Secrétaire Carandini de ce club écrit: 
“Tl me plait beaucoup de vous dire que 
trois ou quatre membres de notre club ont 
l’intention d’assister a la Convention, et 


il est méme possible que notre bon presi- 


dent et sa femme y assistent.” 

Il y aura d'autres, bien qu’a présent 
on ne sache leurs noms, parce que les 
clubs de Christiania et de Copenhague 
ont promis d’étre représentés et les clubs 
du continent d’Asie feront leur possible 
d’envoyer des délégués. 





A Conférence de la Vingt-huitieme 
Région du Rotary International eut 
lieu le 2 et 3 mars 4 Montréal, P. Q. 
Les Rotariens se sont réunis aux hotels 
Windsor et Mount Royal. A la séance 
du matin du 2, il y avait des conférences 
sur les moyens d’introduire |’éthique du 
Rotary dans le monde actuel d'affaires. 


Le représentant du Rotary Internationa). 
le Sécretaire, Rotarien Chesley R. Perry, 
prononga un diseours 4 cette session, 
Aprés le déjeuner les Rotariens eurent 
le plaisir d’entendre parler M. E. \W. 
Beatty, le Président de la Compagnie 
des Chemins de Fer Canadien Pacific. 
sur les efforts que doivent faire les Ro- 
tariens pour aider aux enfants mal- 
heureux et sous-privilégiés. Le soir |e 
Rotary Club de Montréal donna une ré 
ception pour honorer le Gouverneur 
la Région, le Secrétaire du Rotary In 
ternational, et les Rotariens et les Ro- 
tariennes qui assistaient a la conférence 
Les Rotariens de la Vingt-huitiém 
Région nommérent le Rotarien Fd. 
Weeks de Birmingham, N. Y., comme 
prochain Gouverneur de la Région. 





Depuis le 1° juillet, 1922, le Rotary 
Club de Paris s’est augmenté de quelques 
quarante membres a soixante, et tout 
cela avec une sélection sévére. On a 
regu il y a peu de temps une lettre du 
Président, le Rotarien André Molina, de 
laquelle voici deux paragraphs: 


“Dans ces derniers temps, un assez 
grand nombre de demandes d’admission 
au Rotary nous ont été adressées. 
Fidéles a notre principe de n’admettre 
dans le Rotary que des personnalités de 
valeur morale indiscutable, nous avons 
opéré, parmi ces demandes, une sélec- 
tion sévére et, si nous ne sommes encore 
aujourd’hui que soixante, nous nous 
félicitons du niveau indiscutable que 
représente ce groupement. Les choses 
vont d’ailleurs de telle fagon qu’il serait 
bien surprenant que nous n’ayons pas 
atteint la centaine d’ici six mois. 

“Notre meeting du mercredi est suivi 
avec une assiduité sans cesse croissante 
et, a chaque déjeuner, agrémenté d’une 
causerie faite par l’un de nous ou par 
un conférencier étranger au club et 
invité ce jour-la. Nous avons souvent 
la bonne fortune de voir a notre table 
quelques Rotariens américains et nous 
nous en réjouissons de tout coeur.” 





Rae 1922 plus de deux cents Rotary) 
clubs ont garanti une Semaine pou: 
les Garcons. C’est bien probable que 
pendant l’actuel il y aura beaucoup plus 
de clubs qui s'intéresseront a _ cette 
oeuvre importante, parce que cette 
Semaine s’est prouvée un moyen éfecti! 
de faire se rendre compte aux hommes 
de leur responsabilité envers les garcons. 
Le Comité du Rotary Internationa! 
qui se trouve chargé du travail en faveur 
des garcons s’est réuni a Chicago il y a 
quelques semaines et s’est décidé de prier 
aux Rotariens de toutes les parts du 
monde de préparer un programme pour 
étre présenté pendant la semaine du 29 
avril au 5 mai. Le Comité vient d’en- 
voyer une esquisse de ce programme au 
secrétaire de chaque Rotary club. 
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The Rotary Club and the Farmer 


How ‘‘get-together’’ meetings of farmers and business men 
are helping to remove misunderstanding in one community 


O ONE with mature powers of 
observation can fail to find 
something significant in those 
of the recent elections over 
the United States in which nominees 
who deviated sharply from established 
political platforms, and who appealed es- 
pecially to farmers and laborers were 
elevated to office by smashing majorities. 

Even a casual newspaper reader with 
only a passing knowledge of politics 
knows such nominees were, during their 
campaigns, branded as radicals by the 
conservative element of both principal 
political parties, who boldly contended 
their unusual platforms were deeply 
tinged with socialism, 

This is not a political article, nor is it 
a comment on any party or nominee. 
Neither is it the purpose of the writer to 
condemn those successful nominees who 
owe their election to the farmer-labor 
elements. Their achievements or lack of 
achievements in fulfilling platform 
pledges will be known shortly to their 
constituents. 

This brief prelude is simply to point 
out the crystallization of a growing sen- 
timent among farmers that apparently 
manifested itself in those last elections, 
and to precede a few painfully frank ob- 
servations for the especial attention of 
Rotarians. 

Ambition always is commendable— 
using the term as signifying a sincere de- 
sire to better one’s condition—and the 
farmer should not be hastily censured 
by those unacquainted with his economic 
situation for trying to better his lot 
through the ballot, even though it appears 
pretty conclusively proved that per- 
manent prosperity cannot come through 
legislation. 


RANTING that thousands of farmers 
did ardently support those alleged 
radical candidates, and, further, that their 
platforms are not entirely feasible and 
practical in the eyes of experienced polit- 
ical observers, let us ask ourselves if the 
farmer should be branded as unpatriotic 
or ungrateful because of his allegiance to 
nominees who made the farmers’ woes 
the main issues of their campaigns. 

As far back as the writer can remem- 
ber, the farmer has harbored a none too 
cordial feeling toward the city business 
man. This is a bold statement that may 
disagreeably jar some tender sensibilities, 
but its truth is apparent to those who will 
carefully analyze this long-existing situ- 
ation. 

It dates back to the first city boys who, 


By HARVEY E. RHODES 


with a youthful feeling of general su- 
periority, scoffingly called the retiring 
farmer’s son a “country jake,” a “hay- 
seed” and a “rube.” The rankling recol- 
lection of these stinging taunts remains 
long after the accompanying incident is 
forgotten. This condition manifested it- 
self as early as farmer lads first began 
to go to “town”; when neither the town 
boy or the farmer boy were sure of the 
attitude of the other. 

The farmer has felt somewhat belliger- 
ent towards his urban neighbor, secretly 
believing the so-designated big business 
man tolerantly considers him a sort of 
necessary evil in the hectic chain of com- 
merce. Many well-meaning and hard- 
working farmers, erroneously consider- 
ing the business man an arrogant recluse 
except with his personal friends, self- 
consciously erects an invisible barrier 
through which the business man cannot 
pass without being subjected to the bane- 
ful breath of suspicion. 

The business man’s personal appear- 
ance enters into this situation; so does 
his usually brusque manner that often is 
misunderstood for “coldness.” 

Exteriors, unreliable as they are in 
judging true character, are about the only 
gauge by which most farmers have been 
able to measure their city neighbors. For 
until recently the business man has been 
so thoroughly immersed in his own pri- 
vate affairs that he has made no intelli- 
gent and constructive effort to dissipate 
the destructive doubts against his sin- 
cerity of purpose toward the farmer. 

It therefore is not so surprising that 
the farmer and the business man have 
grown farther apart in their reasoning 
processes, and that the farmer has dis- 
gustedly severed his old political rela- 
tions, selfishly endorsing political plat- 
forms which he believes will increase his 
bank account, although the adoption of 
such platforms may seriously jeopardize, 
or even destroy the business man’s best 
interests. 

How much better it would be if there 
existed between these two vital and neces- 
sary spokes in the ever-revolving wheel 
of progress and economics a friendly un- 
derstanding of each other’s trials and a 
manifestation of comradely sympathy 
that would find expression in a hearty 
handclasp and a first-name greeting. 

One might ask: “Why doesn’t the 
farmer get acquainted with the business 
man?” Possible, of course, but the farmer 
feels he has been abused and neglected, 
and he is in a state of mind that deters 
him from taking the initiative. It there- 


fore is apparent that if this chasm is 
to be bridged, the business man must be 
the bridge builder. 

All of which leads up to the meat of 
this story. 

It was to take the lead in this get- 
acquainted movement that the Tulsa Ro- 
tary club, following the recommendations 
of International Rotary, undertook a 
series of rural-acquaintance meetings 
during last year. 

At each meeting there was a well-ar- 
ranged and rendered program of music, 
speaking, and refreshments, with fre- 
quent athletic contests between farmers 
and Rotarians with their women folks 
as interested spectators. The second 
item, speaking, was given a minor posi- 
tion in the lineup, Rotarians having been 
confident that long-winded speeches 
would not be appreciated by their guests. 


ARMERS at first were a bit reluctant 

to attend these meetings. They had a 
preconceived idea that they were to be 
solicited for the purchase of something, 
they knew not what. It was difficult for 
them understand that Rotarians came 
not to sell anything, but only to form 
acquaintances and mingle informally with 
the rural population. 

The guests were agreeably surprised. 
Reports of the first meeting, held in the 
yard of a country schoolhouse, spread 
rapidly over the county. 

There had been an entire evening of 
vocal and instrumental music by amateurs 
and professionals, patriotic songs en- 
thusiastically sung by the entire as- 
semblage, a radio concert received from 
Kansas City and Tulsa, foot races and 
other contests, timely but brief talks by 
agricultural experts, and lastly a basket 
lunch characterized by entire informal- 
ity and lack of restraint, where first 
names were heard on all sides. 

Attendance figures increased with each 
succeeding meeting. The farmers quickly 
found their suspicion of Rotarians was 
unjustified and that the meetings wei< 
extremely enjoyable from a social view- 
point. 

“Remember, fellows, you don’t go to 
get acquainted with Rotarians, but with 
the farmers of Tulsa county,” President 
Ralph Talbot admonished the club. “You 
know each other by your first names— 
see if you can become as well acquainted 
with Bill, Jim, and Pete, who live at the 
fork of the creek.” 

The president’s advice was followed 
religiously. Rotarians found that farm- 
ers are confronted with vexing problems 

(Continued on page 231.) 
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Education for Life 


HE development of intelligence and efficiency in the 

conduct of business, in the administration of govern- 
ment, and in the enjoyment of life, depends upon proper 
education during the years of childhood; and the proper 
things to teach the children are: 

First, to think clearly, logically, and fairly. 

Second, to express their thoughts in like manner. 

Third, to understand the thoughts of others in like 
manner. 

Fourth, to start life on the Rotary principle of Service 
Above Self, being relieved of all worry or fear by the 
knowledge that He profits most who serves best. 

Fifth, to understand that the activities of manhood 
are merely an intensifying and widening out of the activi- 
ties of childhood and youth, and that the spirit of service 
is the same from the beginning to the end of human life. 


Cosmopolitan Rotary 


? 


S there any need for a national expression of Rotary: 

Are there not plenty of organizations in every country 
which are giving themselves a national expression? Is 
there any need for Rotary to crowd in among them? 
Rotary has an international field. Rotary is something 
which makes its appeal, not to the men of one nation 
alone, on the basis of their patriotic attachment to their 
own nation, but to men of all nations in a common cause 
for the betterment of the whole world. He profits most 
who serves best, and as the whole world is made better 
every nation will be made better 


A Subjective Movement 
T has been said that Rotary is essentially a movement 
and not an organization. If Rotary were just one of 
the many organizations and societies it would have the 
I:mited influence of an organization or a society, but, if 
Rotary is a movement which, while behind every agency 
for moral, social, and business betterment, manifests its 
influence through the activities of its individual Rotarians, 
it must leave each of them the largest measure of latitude 
as to when, how, and where each one will put his ideal 


of service into practical operation 


Don’t Be an Easy Mark 


VERY few days a report comes from somewhere that 
someone has imposed upon the good nature and trust- 
fulness of Rotarians. These misdeeds are committed not 
by Rotarians but by those who falsely represent them- 
Consequently, it is necessary for 


for these frauds. Just 


selves to be Rotarians. 
Rotarians to be on the lookout 


because a man says that he is a Rotarian does not prove 


that he is. In order to protect ourselves and also to pro 
tect others we, who travel, must appreciate this situation 
and take pains to identify ourselves beyond question when 
visiting where we are unknown, and we must not let our- 
selves take offense at questions intended to verify the cer- 
tainty of our identity. A real Rotarian desiring to serve 
a Rotary club, or seeking service or assistance, will always 
be willing to have an inquiry as to his standing sent 
his home club or to International Headquarters. 


Buying Men 


D ID you ever have a chap offer to invest $100,000 o 
$200,000 in your business? In American base-bal! 
parlance we often read that some club has “bought” or 
“sold” a Ty Cobb or some other player for a certain 
large sum of money. In a somewhat different sense ever) 
man is purchased when hired at a salary—at least the em 
ploying concern places a valuation on a man which is rep 
resented by the salary paid. Five thousand dollars is five 
per cent on a hundred thousand. Just as on a certain in 
vestment of capital, interest must be paid, so a man’. 
salary is the interest on what he invests in the business 


First Names 


IRST names are not merely inherited but are given u 

as the result of a deliberate choice by parents o: 
guardians. While we may not have much to say in the 
matter at the time they are bestowed, we have a good dea 
to say in determining the extent to which they are use: 
in after years. If you have a “first-name personality,” the 
qualities that make men instinctively call you “Joe” «1 
‘Bill” instead of Mr. Brown or Senator Smith, it will not 
necessarily be because you consciously encourage th: 
familiarity but because of something in your bearing tha 
inspires friendliness. 

Just as Roosevelt was “Teddy” or “T. R.” 
one, so was Stevenson “R. L. S.”—not merely becaus« 
Stevenson was a prolific writer but because of the great 
human appeal of his work. Lincoln was “Abe’’ not merels 
because he could tell good stories, but also because of hi- 
prevailing passion for progress and liberty. 

You can assume the bluff, hearty manner, but if there 
is no real friendship behind it someone is sure to penetrate 
the camouflage and expose the stiff-necked personalit) 
behind it. Such a disguise is easily penetrated—by one’s 
family—employees—neighbors—even the casual acquaint- 
ance can discern the real personality behind a mask. But 
if your mind is open, your spirit tolerant, your manner 
gracious, people will use your first name—or even some 
diminutive of it—just as unconsciously as. you, in turn. 
express vour friendship to humanity in general 


to every 
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} TE RE you ean walk over to Main Street, drop in at the sign of the Rotary flag, get your guest's badge, and make your- 


self at Home! The fellows are always glad to see you and to learn what your club 
over the luncheon table they will tell you about the best club in the best town in the 


Mexico City club has been study- market-places and streets. A total of 
ing the problem of homeless 189 boys were found sleeping in the 
_and in order to get first-hand in- streets. In one pile of nine boys, one 
ation a special committee was de- little fellow lay on top of the rest with 
d to visit various boys’ haunts from no clothing or other covering from the 
0 to 3.30 in the morning. The city waist up. This, it will be remembered 
; divided into districts for this work was at 3 a. m. at the season when most 
the committee members went out in men are glad of their heaviest clothes. 
sometimes accompanied by a The mesones were in some respects 
ceman, and provided with credentials worse than the streets—for in the streets 
various officials. The committee fresh air was available while in one me- 
bers found that although there were sone some 300 men, women, and children 
boys sleeping in the streets the were huddled indiscriminately in an 
umber was less than had been antici- atmosphere that was not fit to breathe. 
ted since many of the youngsters had The Mexico City Rotarians are keenly 
necessary five centavos with which awake to the great work of social reform 
rent a petate (reed mat) in one of the that is necessary and are considering the 
sones (cheap lodging houses). Act- best way to further it. 
on information furnished by the ® 
ice and by boys from various insti- Locan, Utan.—A recent meeting of 
tutions, the committee members visited the Logan club was devoted to the ob- 
me of these juvenile haunts. In many  servance of the thirteenth anniversary 
ises they found literal “piles” of young- of the founding of the “Boy Scouts of 


M itex City, Mexico.—The __ sters sleeping amid the refuse of the 





‘his group photograph shows most of the sixty members of the Rotary Club of M 


xcellent progress in the Antipodes since the organization of the Melbourne and Sydney, 


is doing, and while you bend elbows 
best country in the World! 


America” by Daniel Beard and Ernest 
Thompson Seton. Six Eagle Scouts of 
Logan were guests of the club and furn 
ished an interesting program illustrating 
various phases of Scouting. It was de 
veloped by the last speaker that Logan 
City has 64 per cent of its boys of Scout- 
ing age enrolled in the Boy Scouts, and 
that 47 of those enrolled are Eagle 
Scouts. Logan City, it is believed, leads 
the United States in its percentage of 
eligible boys enrolled, and in its pro- 
portion of Eagle Scouts. 
® 

Victoria, TExAs.—The Victoria club 
has undertaken a campaign for better 
citizenship as one of its activities for 
1922-3. The work is confined to the 
school children. Each week a committee 
of Rotarians visits each of the six 
schools for white children accompanied 
by a speaker who delivers a 15-minute 
address on some phase of citizenship 
Special efforts have been made to secure 





elbourne, Australia. Rotary has made 
and Wellington and Auckland clubs 


early two years ago. The business and professional leaders of both Australia and New Zealand have been brought closer 
gether, resulting in civic activities, including boys’ work and other forms of Rotary service. that has given Rotary a per- 


manent place in both countries 
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It was very appropriate that the Rotary Club of Chicago should hold a special 
meeting marking the Eighteenth Anniversary of the founding of the first Rotary 
club in Chicago in 1905. Thousands of people were enabled to ‘‘listen in’’ on this 
Anniversary meeting through the co-operation of ““K YW”’ broadcasting station, one 


of the most powerful in the United States. 


One of the unusual features of the 


program was the portrayal by means of a large world map of ‘‘Rotary Around the 

World,’’ emphasizing the number of clubs respectively in each country where 

Rotary has been established. Beginning with the United States as the first coun- 

try, colored lights indicating the first club organized ineach country were ‘‘flashed’’ 

as the various countries were mentioned in the order in which Rotary had been 
established within their borders. 


interesting speakers who can readily com- 
mand the attention of the children. The 
Rotary committees are regular standing 
committees appointed for each school for 
the year, and the committee for each 
school includes parents whose children 
are attending that particular school. The 
subjects are selected by a central com- 
mittee so that there will be no overlap- 
ping and so as to insure the discusion of 
the most important factors in citizen- 
ship. One of the additional phases of 
this campaign has been the inauguration 
of traveling libraries for rural schools. 
Tentative plans provide for the placing 
of libraries in each rural school, the 
libraries to travel from school to school. 


® 

Boutper, Coro.—Perhaps one reason 
why the attendance of the Boulder club 
has been greatly stimulated of late is the 
weekly letters issued by “Bugs” Burrage 
the club secretary. His soubriquet owes 
its origin to the quaint cartoons of 
animals and insects with which he em- 


beliishes his letters, and often these car- 
toons carry a pointed warning for those 
who fail to attend meetings regularly. 
But they always add a touch of spice to 
the letter which makes the member draw 
red circles around the calendar wherever 
a Rotary meeting date is indicated. 


® 

Satt Lake City, Utan.—The mem- 
bers of the Salt Lake club played host to 
their children at a Washington day cele- 
bration. The playlet “The Father of His 
Country” written by president Art 
Wherry was presented by a group of 
Rotarians suitably costumed, who recited 
brief extracts from memorable speeches 
and sayings of the chief executives. 
Characterizations were given of Presi- 
dents Washington, Monroe, Grant, Mc- 
Kinley, Wilson, Roosevelt, Cleveland, 
Lincoln, Jefferson, and Harding while a 
Boy Scout Executive appeared as “Uncle 
Sam.” A sketch of the “Great Master- 
piece” written by Rotarian W. G. Lam- 
hert was also given. More than 150 
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children were present at the dinner 
which was followed by a dance and 
entertainment. 3 

More than two hundred Sait Lake 
City Rotarians and their ladies were 
present at the annual Ladies’ Night 
Dinner Dance held at the Hotel Uta) 
recently. Entertainment ranged from 
“speed demons” on kiddy cars to , 
mock session of the Utah legislature, Ajj 
characters from “cow country” legisla. 
tors to “city highbrows” were taken py 
Rotarians and the skit was enthusiastic. 
ally received. Rotarians and Rotary 
Anns also gave a number of classical] 
dances which were much appreciated. 
Fourteen prizes were distributed to the 
ladies. International Director Ralph 
Bristol attended this meeting as one o{ 
the honored guests. 


® 


Lonpon, ENGLAND.—The annual re- 
port of the London club shows that it 
now has 297 members, a slight decrease 
from last year., However, the attend- 
ance of this club during the past year 
has been greater than ever before, per- 
haps due to the attendance contest be- 
tween London and New York City. 
“Jobs for Demobs”—a post-war activity 
—and other worth-while forms of ser- 
vice have been carried on with new vigor 
during the year, and several invitations 
have been received from various civic 
and social bodies requesting the co-oper- 
tion of London Rotarians. Rotarian 
Edward Unwin, Jr., last year’s vice- 
president, has been elected president for 
the current year. Rotarian Unwin was 
one of the British delegates to the Ro- 
tary convention at Los Angeles last year. 


® 


PHOENIX, Ariz.—A unique program 
was staged recently by the wives of 
Phoenix Rotarians, practically none of 
the husbands concerned knowing what 
was in store for them. When the Ro- 
tarians assembled for luncheon they 
found the doors locked, but after a short 
interval they were admitted. Once in- 
side they found their better halves 
(whom they had assumed were safely at 
home) seated around the tables with a 
vacant seat between each one. Some- 
what surprised the Rotarians found their 
places alongside their wives—or someone 
else—and the meeting started. There 
were musical selections, readings, and 
jests by “Yama Yama Girls,” who 
seemed to know quite a lot about all the 
Rotarians—and especially about , their 
own husbands! 


® 


Astoria, Ore.—In spite of the recent 
destruction of the business section of 
their city by fire the Astoria Rotarians 
are still functioning and are able to main- 
tain an average attendance of around 95 
per cent. A total of $6,559 was sent to 


(Continued on page 220.) 
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The New 
Quiet 12 





The new Remington Quiet 12 has every advantage for 
which the Remington is famous — strength, durability, 
simplicity, the “natural touch”’,— plus the priceless feature 
of quiet operation. 


_ Many refinements of construction have hushed the old, 
familiar typewriter noises. 


This new Remington pleases both the executive and the 
operator. It relieves the executive from disturbing clatter. 
And it enables the operator to turn out clean-cut, beautiful 
work, with ease and speed, and the minimum of effort. 
This not only pleases her but scores with the “boss”. 


Demonstrations will be given gladly or illustrated folder 
will be mailed on request. 


The Remington Quiet 12 speaks only in a 
whisper, but will be heard around the world 


Remington Typewriter Co. 


374 Broadway, New York Branches Everywhere 
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Other Important Items of the 
Remington Typewriter Line 


Improved Remington No. 10— 
the Standard Correspondence Machine. 
Sells for $7.50 less than the new Model 12, 
and is highly satisfactory under all condi- 
tions where quiet is nota prime consider 
ation. 

Improved Remington No. 11— 
with Key Set Decimal Tabulator For 
form, tabular and statistical work of every 
description. 

Remington Accounting Machine— 
with vertical and cross adding mechan- 
ism. For billing, statement writing and 
bookkeeping in all its branches 

Remington Portable— 
with standard keyboard. The universal 
typewriter for individual or personal use. 

Paragon Ribbons and 

Paragon and Red Seal Carbon Papers— 
manufactured by us. The standard line 
of typewriter supplies. 

The Remington Typewriter Line is complete 
in every field and complete for every purpose 
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Colors 


Complete with Wear this handsome Rotary emblem on the radiator of your 
rods and thumb automobile when you drive to the Rotary Convention at St. Louis. 


nuts. ; 
Show folks that you belong to one of the livest organizations in 

Can be attached the world. : 

to any car in two It’s really a handsome decoration for your car, and something 





—o— 


minutes. you can justly be proud of. It is three inches in diameter, show- 
—o— ing the Rotary emblem in regulation gold and blue on a white 
Will not jar loose. | background, and brilliantly finished in genuine jewelers fired 
ree enamel. 
: Special Price with- With word “MEMBER” 
Any _ Rotarian’s out name of. city, $7.50 and name of your own $2.00 
check is good. MKS Sark eeicnceeeer on city, as illustrated, each 
2 eee Special quantity prices to Rotary Secretaries upon application. 
Mail the coupon GREENDUCK 
today. Metal Stamping Company 
Van Buren and Hoyne Avenue, Chicago 
Greenduck Metal Stamping Co., OLE SES Rae Te ty PAR Tah 
Van Buren and Hoyne Ave., Chicago. 
Gentlemen: I am enclosing my check for $.........+-++++- DU COE ORG, neos beveseserczcsasnnt 


y ; with . 
Rotary automobile radiator emblems fe name of city. 
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TO KNOW WHEN—YOU NEED A 
KASTEN TIME STAMP 


Get a Kasten Time Stamp and record 
exactly the minute letters, orders or 
other matters that come in and go out. 
Kasten's Time Stamps are economical, 
built for long service, and they work 
quickly, emoothiy and accurately. 
Send for catalogue showing styles and 
giving prices. 


HENRY KASTENS 





Pacsimiuse smyrtni 
Room 406, 418 W. 27th Street reduced in see 


New York City, N. Y. we 297 340M fE- | Classification 


for Name and 
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7) T AGS LUNCHEON BADGES, as illustrated 
poraanl “a Also 334 in. Celluloid Medallion Badges. Emblems, 
panes Pen a Advertising Specialties of Celluloid, Metal and Leather 


"oSzsiea | BY THE MILLIONS sai ities iti 
NASEEV ILD | ADCRA e ° 
‘° TAGS of every de- | | o¢9 weet 22nd St. Chieag>. (1. 


scription and kind, 
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STATIONERY CAN BE KEPT CLEAN 


PROTECT your valu- 
able letterheads. No 
shifting in the drawer. 
CARBON PAPER by 
itself. SPACE of one 
drawer instead of three or 
four. TIME SAVED _secur- 
ing different forms. Remov- 





we P able trays, the longest 14 in. with adjustment 
= Company, Inc. to shorten. Olive Green Art Steel. _ Standard 
a. ae DEPT. R size Tk Stationery Fils. a $8. Mi 
22> 008 cover . Cash with order, pre : ze 
235006 West Chester, Pa. See Fe en ences Ween Write teaay. 
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| Rotary Club Activities 


(Continued from page 218. 

the Astoria club by other Rotary clyp; 
of the First District to be use: as , 
Rotary Relief Fund for the needs of the 
community. In addition, the Portlang 
club contributed a directors’ table anq 
twelve chairs for the Astoria club head. 
quarters. 


® 
New Brunswick, N. J.—New Bruns. 
wick Rotary took active interest in the 
campaign to raise $6,000 for Boy Scoyt 
work in the city, and three Rotarians 
served on the executive committee for 
the drive. The club observed the anni- 
versary of International Rotary by giy- 
ing a formal dinner-dance on the eve 
of Washington’s Birthday. 
® 
Bismarck, N. D.—At a recent meet- 
ing, Bismarck Rotarians enjoyed the 
company of Smith Stimmel, of Fargo. 
Mr. Stimmel was one of the Ohio black 
horse troop which served as Abraham 
Lincoln’s bodyguard from 1863 to the 
end of the Civil War. He gave the 
Rotarians some interesting reminis- 
cences of Lincoln, experiences of men 
who guarded the White House and ac- 
companied the president in his drives 
around the capital. The Bismarck Ro- 
tarians also arranged for two talks which 
were delivered by Mr. Stimmel in th: 
local schools. 
® 
STILLWATER, MINN.—The Stillwate: 
club held two successful evening meet- 
ings which will probably become annual 
affairs. First came a Ladies’ Night 
banquet, arrangements for which were 
made by the club’s four lone bachelors 
The Rotary Anns found out what thei 
husbands do at the Rotary Club and in 
return gave a little advice and some help- 


ful suggestions. Incidentally the bachelors 


had an opportunity to get well acquainted 
with the ladies. The second evening 
event was a Farmers’ Night designed to 
promote rural and urban acquaintance. 
In spite of the bad drifts on the roads 
the farmers turned out in force. An 
address on Washington, a vocational tal! 


by a representative of the new State 


Department of Agriculture, and severa’ 
short talks by Rotarians and farmer: 
made the evening pass swiftly an 
pleasantly. 

® 


PEEKSKILL, N. Y.—January 3lst th: 
Peekskill club held a 98 per cent meet 
ing with Governor Harlan Horner pres 
ent. In Peekskill since 1868 there hav: 
been intermittent attempts to consolidat: 
two school districts. There were tw 
high schools, two boards of education. 
and two complete systems all in a city 
of only 16,000 population. Two years 
ago the Rotary club committee sought to 
have these two districts combined and 
after much effort the committee finally 

(Continued on page 222.) 
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Make Your Decision NOW 


OTARIANS are coming to 

the convention from every 
state in the Union and from 
thirty foreign nations. Res- 
ervations are coming in on 
every mail. There is still time 
to decide to come, and to secure 
your hotel accommodations. 


This will be Rotary’s greatest 
convention—a convention with 
a serious purpose and sessions 
packed full of far-reaching busi- 
ness inspiration that will carry 
you forward through the rest 
of 1923. You simply can’t af- 
ford to miss these four days in 
June in St. Louis. 


We don’t want to boast, but 
the members of the Rotary 
Club of St. Louis will see to it 
that you enjoy four days of 
good fellowship, hospitality, 
and wonderful June weather 
such as you’ve never known 
beforeat any convention. There 
will be time for golf, if you like, 
and for automobile rides about 
St. Louis to see Shaw’s Garden, 
Forest Park, the largest out- 
door theatre and the homes of 
some of the many industries in 
which St. Louis leads the world. 


Decide now tocome. Wecan 
stillaccept belated reservations. 


The Rotary Club of St. Louis 


Invites YOU to 


Rotary’s Greatest International Convention 


June 18th to 22nd 


**Come and grow with Rotary’”’ 
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has been 





on the market less than 
twelve months and yet 
orders have been received 
from practically every 
civilized country in the 
world. 


There are more than 200,000 
Kit-Strops in the hands of 
users and not a single re- 
quest for refund has been 
made. 


Get Kit-Strop today. Strop 
your safety blade before 
every shave and learn what 
real shaving comfort is. 


At your dealer’s, or direct 


—$2.50— 
KIT-STROP COMPANY 


General Office 
910 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 





KIT-STROP] 

















Lincoln Square 


Hotel Lincoln 


Headquarters Rotary Round Table 


WM. R. SECKER 
General Manager 


Indianapolis 











Asbury Park, N. J. 


Marlborough Hotel 


Harold W. Sexton, Manager, Rotarian 


Rotary Luncheons Every Wednesday 1 P. M. 


Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome 
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Rotary Club Activities 
(Continued from page 220) 


got the two conflicting districts merged 
into one, thus accomplishing what the 
community had desired for fifty years. 
As a member of the State Educational 
Department and as Governor of the 
Twenty-ninth District, Harlan Horner is 
much pleased with this bit of service. 


® 


RIVERSIDE, CAL.—A_ score or more 
Riverside Rotarians and their wives mo- 
tored to Corona recently to attend the 
charter presentation meeting of the 
Corona club. District Governor Jack 
Williams came from Long Beach to pre- 
sent this charter, which is his sixth ex- 
perience of this sort. The meeting was 
held in the Woman’s Club House and 
much enthusiasm and good fellowship 
was aroused by the special songs, piano 
solos, and addresses by the district gov- 
ernor, the special representative, and 
Harry L. Graham of Riverside and 
Charley Scoville, president of the new 
club; and representatives of the San 
Bernardino, Ontario, Colton, and Pomona 
clubs. 


® 


Pottstown, Pa.—The committee on 
civic affairs of the Pottstown club has 
hit on a way to educate three thousand 
school children to “Safety First.” The 
club has offered prizes for the three 
best posters portraying safety measures, 
designed by school children. The club 
feels that the interest aroused by the 
contest will reduce the annual accidental 
death rate of school children. 


® 


DANSVILLE, N. Y.—Max Beers, one of 
the editors of the Elmira Advertiser and 
first president of the Elmira Rotary 
Club recently addressed the Dansville 
club on “Sidelights of a Newspaper 
Office.” The club was much pleased 
with the talk and with Max’s spirit in 
making a special trip to give it. The 
Dansville club is at present working on 
a plan to provide adequate playground 
facilities for the children of the com- 
munity. 


® 


San Jose, Cat.—The San Jose club 
recently started work on a long cherished 
project by planting shade trees along 
some two miles of highways entering the 
city. Other Rotary clubs in the vicinity 
are taking up this form of activity and 
perhaps the Rotary cities may some day 
be linked by beautifully shaded roads. 
The San Jose club secured the trees 
from the State Nursery and they were 
planted under the direction of the State 
forester. A Pathe cameraman was on 
hand to film the planting ceremonies and 
many stunts added to the gaiety of the 
occasion. 


(Continued on page 224.) 
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6 inches Wide 


12 inches High 
Solid Bronze 


ORDER —! 


Here’s a case where beauty and 
dignity are combined with utility 
without sacrificing anything— 
a handsome Rotary emblem of 
solid bronze, 12 inches high and 
6 inches wide, with the name 
and address (or any other word- 
ing) of your Club, mounted with 
an excellent deep toned gong for 
use in calling the meeting to 
order. Below the gong on the 
back is a convenient hook for 
hanging the gavel when not in 
use. 


Useful as well as ornamental 
and a necessity in every well 
regulated Rotary Club. 

The price is $35.00. 

Order today, and ask for our 
Catalog No. R10, which shows 
many other Rotary necessities. 


Geo. E. Fern 
1252 Elm St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 














I Can Make You a 
Convincing 
Speaker 


savs Grenville Kleiser, famous Speech 
Snecialist. He shows you how tothrow 
off timidity - inspires you with confi- 
dence— develops latent power and per- 
sonality. Give him fifteen minutes of 
your time daily— at home—and he will 
speedily teach you, by mail, 





HOW TO 
Sell Goods—Make Political Speeches 
—Address Board and Lodge 
Meetings — Deliver After-Dinner 
Speeches—Propose Toasts—Converse 
and Tell Stories Entertainingly. 


If you can’t talk to the point, you can’t carry convic- 
tion—you can’t win! Don’t you want to bea winner ? 
Then write to-day. Let us tell you hy mail all about 
this helpful Course and prove its value. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Dept. 647 New York 
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This Is Your Treasure Chest 


T STANDS behind gates of 
| great steel bars, imbedded in 

masonry as strong as a medie- 
val castle. 


The chest may vary in characterts- 
tics, it may go under different 
names, but its security is always 
the same. 


Your treasure chest can be found in 
every furniture warehouse which 
displays the emblem of the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation. 


That emblem is your insurance 
against the loss, through theft or 
through abuse, of those valuables 
which mere money can never re- 
place. 


Use your local N. F. W. A. ware- 
house for storing furniture and 
business records as well as silver, 
rugs, clothing and costly paintings. 


A letter from you will get details as 
tohowaN. F. W. A. warehouse dif- 
fers from all others in security and 
in service rendered. Just write. 


ROTARY MEMBERS 


of the 


National Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 





Publicity Manager: Room 1410 Woolworth Bldg. 


New York 
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Cawn’r you vision the’ unusual delight of 
a holiday in the romantic South Sea setting 
of the Hawaiian Is!ands?—the thrill of swift 
rides through the scudding spray on the 


‘‘queen’’ surf at Waikiki?—that unforgettable 
glimpse into the fiery throat of Madame Pele, 
goddess of fire at Kilauea, great living vol- 
cano? 

Hawaii is deliciously cool in summer, Steady 
trade-winds, streaming south from the Arctic, 
bathe those charmed lands perpetually in a 
crisp breeze that gives a climate of continual 
springtime. Exotic bloom of great trees and 
flowering plants is at its best in summer, and 
all outdoor sports—golfing, tennis, tramping, 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU, 


motoring, deep-sea fishing, swimming — invite 
your zestful enjoyment. 


Why not spend your summer in this mid- 
Pacific Paradise? From any one of four Pacific 
ports you may sail in luxuriously appointed 
liners, making the trip one way in from four 
to eight days, or the round trip in three weeks, 
and at a total cost of not more than $350. 
Good hotels and transportation on all islands. 


Ask your nearest railway, steamship, or 
other travel agency, or write direct. 


Direct sailing s from Vancouver, B. C.; 
Seattle, Washington; San Francisco, California; 
Los Angeles, California. 


528 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 


or 808 Fort Street, Honolulu, Hawaii, U. S. A. 
Send me your new free illustrated booklet on HAWAII; also the latest issue of Tourfax, containing detailed in 


formation for visitors to the Islands. 
Name 


Cily 
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TRADE MARK 


Tin Boxes 


"The Label Sticks - Ite Part of the Ba» 


RUGGISTS who use these better 
boxes stop labeling troubles, speed 
store service, save their own time and 

" ease their customers. 


Made by MYERS MFG. CO., Camden, N. J. 


John H. Beoth, President 





Street 





The Powers Hotel 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
Comfort — Courtesy — Convenience 
350 Rooms—300 Baths 





Home of 
Rater ee. Tuesdays 
—Ball Room 


Automobile Club of Rachages, Ehuasle Cob, Come 
Chub of Rochester, Lions Club, of Columbus 
Club. City Club. Club, Realtors of Rochester, A. W. 0. L. 


&. weiss) Pres. and Manager 

















Canoes, rowboats, hunting and 


BOAT fish boats,outboard-motor ts 
and motor boats 16 to 26 feet. 


Cosatee Free—Save Money—Order by Mail. State 
kind of boat in which interested. Immediate shipment from steck. 


THO™ “ON BKOS, BOAT MFG. CO. 223 Ellis Ave. PESHTIGC WIS: 





ROTARY reve 
‘ou can stage your own show with our books. Full line 
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Rotary Club Activities 
(Continued from bage 222 
SetmA, ALA.—The “follow-up mee 
ing” held in connection with the recen; 
appearance of Dr. Barker before the 
Selma club may be of interest to 
clubs who have Dr. Barker on their Jig, 
of speakers. The entire program wa 
devoted to a discussion of Dr. Barker's 
message. The speakers were two boys 
and two girls from the high school, who 
gave their impressions of the high 
address; a member of one of the women’s 
clubs, who discussed Dr. Barker’s talk to 
women; and a Rotarian and a non-Ro- 
tarian who discussed the men’s meeting 
and the general effect of the three ad. 
dresses on the community. All of thes 
talks were necessarily short, but 
interesting and instructive. 


® 


Mount CLEMENS, Micu.—The Mount 
Clemens club held its childrens’ party in 
January. Forty Rotarians and sixty-five 
children were present. The Rotarians 
came in costume and helped out the pro 
gram of songs and dances given by th 
children by a few songs and stunts oi} 
their own. The Mount Clemens Rota 
rians are also finding that it pays to wea 
their Rotary buttons—especially since 
the sergeant-at-arms has taken to in 
specting all lapels at each meeting and 
fining members who are not wearing 
their Rotary emblem. 


® 

SepaLtia, Mo.—The Sedalia club take 
particular pride in its work in connec 
tion with the local Boy Scouts, and this 
pride is based on real constructive effort 
A glance over the records of the Scout 
troops in the vicinity shows a 500 pe: 
cent increase in membership during six 
months. Sedalia has a first class Scou! 
council, and the Rotary club assisted 1 
raising a budget of $5,000 last March 
A scout hut for overnight hikes was 
built at Muddy Creek, seven miles wes! 
of the city, every Rotarian putting 1n 
full day’s work on the building. Thi: 
year’s budget of $7,500 is also receiving 
the active support of the Rotarians. 
glance at the roster of the Scout Cou 
shows that there are seven Rotarians 
the Executive Board, that six others ar 
members of the council and that si. 
more are scoutmasters. In addition to 
this the Expert Examining Board |ias 
twenty Rotarians in its membership, an‘ 
the Merit Badge Board has thirteen ho 
tarians on its roster. Scoutmasters aii 
officers from Pettis county were guests 
at a recent meeting of the Sedalia clu! 
and the program included several int: 
esting talks as well as demonstrations 
first aid and of taxidermy by Scouts 

® 

Harvarb, I1t.—The Harvard Rota 
Club, recently formally elected to me! 
bership in Rotary International, has h: 
several typical Rotary meetings. Ta 


(Continued on page 226.) 
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“If I Had Only Known—” 


“If I had only known of this overstock—of the decline 
of our sales on that item—these figures would tell a 
different story.’’ 


Why did this man wait for the auditor's an- 
nual report to learn of this condition? The 
information was always there in his record 
files. He had only to take the initiative to 
dig it out of the mass of recorded data. 


So much valuable information, gathered and 
recorded at large expense, is not used because 
of its inaccessibility,—and this expense could 
easily be turned into immediate profit by the 
judicious use of the record. 


On Acme Visible Equipment all recorded 
information is at your finger tips—instantly 
available. Unusual conditions are flashed to 
your attention—live before 
your eyes — where they 
invite, demand action. 





CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 
116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
Branches in Leading Cities 





Acme-equipped records provide greater con- 
trol—prevent conditions pictured above—and 
more, are a direct factor in building profits by 


— Reducing Inventory 

— Lowering Costs 

— Balancing Purchases 

— Reducing Past Due Accounts 
— Increasing Sales 


Our Record Service Department welcomes an 
opportunity of making recommendations, out- 
lining the actual benefits that are certain to 
accrue to your records through visibility. 


The coupon will suggest the information needed- 


Acme Card System Co., Chicago 
0) Have representative call 
0 Mail Catalogue 
O Send detailed recommendations by mail on 


handling...........records. (sample forms 
enclosed.) 

Name 
MNKs cc sudgddartesonuersseueeeecd deiner 


is a cue dcvicnna etashads dace ed dotiecadinwane 
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for your Summer’s Fishing 
Trip to the 


Great North 
Woods 


and Lake Region of 


Northern Wisconsin and 
Upper Michigan 


The wonderful out-o’-doors country 


where the big fish bite. 


There are over 7,000 lakes and 
hundreds of streams in which to fish 
for speckled trout, bass, pike, pickerel 


and the mighty “muskie.” 


Write for our illustrated folder, 
“Summer Outings,” and copy of fish and 
You should have 


game law leaflet, 
them in planning your trip. 


Splendidly located hotels and camping sites. 


Exceptional opportunities for summer homes. 
Low Round Trip Fares 
during summer season 
Luxurious Train Service 


For full information ask any 
ticket agent or address 


C. A. CAIRNS, 


Passenger Traffic Manager 





Chicago & North Western Ry. 


226 W. Jackson St.. Chicago. 


¥ “ye J 
ome ae, 





mt Poet - Sats 
Chicago Passenger Terminal. 




















REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEY SINCE 1905 
CHARLES W. LOVETT CUNT 810¢ [YAN MASS. 


OR FREE BOOKLET 

























choose from. 


Rotary designs. 


VAN HOUSEN’'S 


81 WESTLAKE ST. 


We are Manufact: 





Housen’s Ozovelties 





We suggest and furnish the most | 
complete assortment of favors to cover | 
all forms of social functions. Parties 
planned and greater results obtained 


with our ideas. 
A selection of Rotary hats, aprons, 
ties, canes, wands, favors, etc., t 





FAVOR CO.inc. 
(op S&C OF. U ei @) 
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Rotary Club Activities 


(Continued from page 224.) 


on income tax, business prospects, and 
other worth-while subjects, have proved 
both entertaining and instructive. 


® 


BoNHAM, TExAs.—A recent meeting 
of the Rotary club had a distinct Span- 
ish flavor—especially the menu which 
was printed in Castilian. At the invita- 


‘tion of the superintendent of schools. 


members and their wives met at the high 


| school where they were entertained with 


a program opening with an address in 
Spanish by Sefiorita Keeton, followed by 
“La Paloma,” “La. Golondrina,” and 
other Mexican songs. 


® 


Tampa, FLta.—Some five hundred edi- 
tors, representing practically all of Flor- 
ida’s newspapers, attended the annual 
Rotary Press Breakfast of the Tampa 
club. A program of music, dancing and 
speeches was interspersed with the vari- 
ous courses of the breakfast and much 
good natured banter was exchanged be- 
tween Rotarians and their guests. Gov- 
ernor Cary A. Hardee and his military 
staff were present at the breakfast, and 
came in for their share of good natured 
raillery. One of the “stunts” was the 
introduction of “Adirolf, the seer of the 
Everglades,” who answered a wide range 
of questions with a readiness and wit 
which proved either the accumulation of 
much wisdom during his centuries of 
meditation—or—a good memory and a 
set of pre-arranged questions. 


® 


Davenport, Ia.—Four hundred Ro- 
tarians from ten cities met at Daven- 
port, la., recently to greet International 
President Ray Havens. Davenport 
turned out nearly 100 per cent for this 
meeting at which Paul Rankin, of Du- 
buque, governor of the Eleventh Dis- 
trict, and E. C. Fisher of Rock Island, 
past governor of the Ninth District gave 
short talks. Ray Havens delivered a very 
inspiring message which left a lasting 
impression, 

® 

BurLiIncTon, Va.—Burlington Rotary 

Club was recently presented with its 


| charter as a member of Rotary Inter- 


national. The charter was presented to 
the president, Warren R. Austin, by 
“Steve” C. Dorsey, president of the Rut- 
land Rotary Club, which had been active 
in the preliminary organization work of 
the new Burlington club. The charter 
presentation was followed by an inspir- 
ing address by District Governor Ad- 
ams of New Haven, Conn., who had 


| traveled over 600 miles in order to attend 
Special Circular No. 48 illustrates | . ° 
| this meeting. 


| invitation from the new club, some thirty 


In response to a cordial 


members of Rutland Rotary chartered a 
special car and traveled to Burlington to 


assist in carrying out an especially p|cas- 
ing program. The organization of the 
Burlington Rotary Club marks the adyent 
of Rotary in the north end of the state. 
and this club is the only one within 4 
radius of 140 miles, though it is likely 
that several others will be organized jy 
the vicinity before long. 


_® 


LittLE Rock, ArK.—During Anniver- 
sary Week, Little Rock Rotary tried out 
a stunt which worked so well that other 
clubs may care to use it. The club se- 
cured a large flag of each of the nations 
represented in Rotary. Each was placed 
at a separate table seating eight mem- 
bers. When each Rotarian entered the 
dining-hall he was given a small flag and 
told to find the table with the correspond- 
ing large flag. Two worth-while results 
were accomplished: The members 
learned to know better the flags of the 
various nations of the world; and the ar- 
rangement broke up any possible cliques. 


@® 


HEnryYEtTtTa, Oxita.—Henryetta Rotary 
has been active in welfare work for 
children and especially in Scout work. 
When the Rotary club decided to pro- 
vide the local Scouts with a permanent 
camp building 80 by 40 feet, with 
kitchen, library, sleeping-quarters, and 
other requisites the Rotarians worked in 
shifts on the construction work after 
the masons had laid the stone foundation. 
Two Rotarians donated the ground for 
the camp site and other members erected 
the house. The club is also looking after 
three underprivileged children in various 
institutions. 

® 


MuscaTINE, IaA—The Rotary club's 
first annual “Frolic,” a mélange of short 
sketches, musical numbers, and whole- 
hearted fun kept a capacity audience 
laughing and applauding until the final 
curtain. This effort of the Muscatine 
club was undertaken to secure funds fo: 
the erection of a hut and camping facili- 
ties for the boys and girls of the com- 
munity, and the Frolic served its pur- 
pose well. The introduction of several 
novel features kept the audience won- 
dering where the next act was coming 
from. Extra turns were secured by pen- 
alizing Rotarians found hiding in the 
audience, the stage hands “strike” added 
a touch of melodrama, and the newsboys 
who rushed down the aisles with “ex- 
tras” describing the “strike” made the 
thing still more realistic. Plotless plays 
given under the direction of an “es- 
caped” playwright, female. impersona- 
tions, and a camp scene showing what 
the Rotarians hoped to accomplish with 
the proceeds from the Frolic were other 


(Continued on page 229.) 
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Money Raising Campaigns 


For Hospitals, Colleges, Churches, Community Chests, Fraternal 


Organizations, Clubs, and All Worthy Charitable and 


Philanthropic Organizations 


Partial List of Campaigns Directed by 
this Firm During 1922 


Masonic Temple, St. Louis, Mo...... $1,400,000 
Leland Stanford University, California 1,050,000 
Community Chest, Toledo, O........ 710,000 


University of Minnesota (Campus 


pe NS EE Ee 650,000 
St. Paul Community Chest.......... 561,000 
Methodist Hospital, Ft. Worth, Texas 502,512 
Stanford University Hospital, San 

PS Ig caine i g.xagune ener « 500,000 
Dayton University, Dayton, Ohio.... 500,000 
Dayton Community Chest........... 510,000 
VV: M. € Az Rochester, N. Y....... 475,000 
Centralized Philanthropies, Milwaukee, 

he Winks thns ade hbesbenbe. aes 451,000 
Paterson General Hospital, N. J.... 450,000 
San Francisco Advertising Fund.... 400,000 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Rochester, N. Y. 344,890 
Children’s Hospital, St. Louis, Mo... 330,000 
University of Delaware Memorial Li- 

DESESS, VeRINGION oo ace ce cece 330,000 
Y. Oe &. #. Bee, N. OY... ces... 305,000 
White Plains Hospital, White Plains, 

PB he ieee piss alee meliciry 30s 224,000 
St. Lawrence Hospital, Lansing, Mich. 206,000 
Yau Gy Oy Saw Diewo, Cal......... 160,000 
Maternity & Children’s Hospital, To- 

DS ce SOEs he se daeaine > 4 158,500 
Methodist Hospital, Sioux City. Ia.. 153,500 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, 

Pca ihinntd aSnleieinan b4e 600.4000 135,628 
Ort. City Hospital & Orphan- 

BEE Oe, Bianceece odes s Hhtcccwccocs, 115,000 
Cape Cod Hospital, Hyannis, Mass.. 110,000 
Holston Orphanage, Tenn........... 110,000 
Shenandoah Hospital, Pa............ 110,000 
First M. E. Church South, Baton 

CER ag said kin caches hes 6 110,000 
Dobbs Ferry Hospital, Dobbs Ferry, 

Lg te ACP OA 98,000 
Advertising Club, San Diego, Cal. 90,000 
Bethany Deaconess Hospital, Brook- 

a i ar ee ee 80,000 
First Unitarian Church, Toledo, O.. 71,500 
Associated Charities, Elmira, N. Y... 62,500 
Community Chest, Marion, Ind...... 46,000 
Boy Scouts, Evanston, Ill........... 36,000 
a oO ge SR 20,500 


Campaigns Completed Since January 1, 
1923, or Now in oo 


Boston University, Boston..........$2, 500,000 
DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 1,000,000 
Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y....... 1,000,000 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla.... 1,000,000 
¥: M.C. A. Columbus, O:% 065 ccc: 750,000 
Community Chest, Toledo, O........ 600,000 
Bucknell University, Pittsburgh...., 500,000 
Chicago Christian Industrial League, 

NOs ances «sab Race Venere <s 500,000 
Kentucky Children’s Home, Louisville 500,000 
American Hospital, Paris, France... 350,000 
Homeopathic Hospital, Reading, Pa.. 300,000 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwau- 

WT WN ois we as Ko weaioeaueeiee 300,000 
Pawtucket Hospital, Pawtucket, R. I. 300,000 
St. Luke’s Evangelical Church, Brook- 

PS te kiki baie ee cemee es 300,000 
Wilmington College, Wilmington, O. 300,000 
Howard University, Washington, D.C. 250,000 
Bryn Mawr Community Church, Chi- 

Ar Pe a eer re eee 200,000 
Community Chest, Ft. Worth, Tex.. 200,000 
Community Chest, Knoxville, Tenn.. 161,000 
¥ Me CC. A., Portchester,.No Y...... 150,000 
YY. WW, C. A. Fe. Wayne, Tad. .«.....: 150,000 
Shrine Mosque, Meridian, Miss......... 125,000 
lliff School of Theology, Denver, Colo. 102,000 
Deaconess Home, Camden, N. J.... 100,000 
Hayswood Hospital, Maysville, Ky.. 100,000 
House Beside the Road, Somerville, 

DT a Sretralind + acaetae nae Gute .- 100,000 
St. Joseph’s Infant Home, Troy, N. Y. 100,000 
National Security League, New York 

RAM tiail icin a'o e: acaClemurea adiareean a wewe 80,000 
Community Chest, Wilmington, N. C. 51,500 
United Helpers, Ogdensburg, N. Y 50,000 
American Sentinels, Chicago...... 10,000 


Our quarterly bulletin, Financing Social Progress, will be sent upon request 


World-Wide Reputation 


Careful Selection of Business 


Efficient Service 
Experienced Direction 








WARD, WELLS, DRESHMAN & GATES 


Metropolitan Tower, New York City 


Pacific Coast Correspondent, Lyman L. Pierce 
518 Crocker Building, San Francisco 


Wrigley Building, Chicago 


No connection with Ward Systems or any other firm using name WARD 
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The 


CHICAGO 
& ALTON 


R.R. 


“THE ONLY WAY” 
Offers 





Unsurpassed Daily Service 


to 


ST. LOUIS 


6 Trains from Chicago 


10:15 A. M. 9:00 P. M. 
12:15 Noon 11:30 P. M. 
6:50 P. M. 11:59 P. M. 


2 Trains from Kansas City 


10:00 A. M. 11:55 P. M. 


Equally as frequent trains returning 


Unexcelled Dining Car Service 





For Further Information Call On, 
Phone or Write Any C. & A. Representative 


ROY A. PEARCE 


Gen’! Agent Passenger Dept. 
179 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Phone: Wabash 4600 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


C. R. BENTON 


Western Passenger Agent 
717 Walnut St. 
Phone: Main 6500 
KANSAS CiTY, MO. 
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en 
are you going 
to EUROPE? 


|e have been planning to go to 


Europe, send the information blank 
below today. Learn how economi 
cally you can make the trip this year. 
You will be given full information 
about the Government ships, which 
are operated by the United States 
Lines between New York and Europe. 
In every class, they are among the 
finest afloat. 


Make Your Plans Now 


Plan to avoid the general rush during 
June and July. Few people know the 
indescribable charm of Europe in late 
summer—in August and September 
—or during the delightful fall months 
—October and November. 


Write Today For— 


A booklet of suggested tours, ranging from $405 
up for a six weeks’ trip; information about the chief 
events in Europe in Spring and Summer and a 
handsomely illustrated booklet showing exteriors of 
U. 8. Government ships; full information about 
sailings, accommodations and rates. 


Send This Blank Today 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U.S. Shipping Board 
E. C. S. S. 2904 Washington, D. C. 
Please send me without obligation the U. S$. Government literature described 
above, I am considering a trip to Europe (), to the Orient (J, to South 
America (1), 


My Name 
Address 4 


Information Section 

















For information in regard to sailings address: 


United States Lines | 


45 Broadway New York City 


Agencies in Principal Cities 
Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD | 




















1923 


__ i Alla 





ee 
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Rotary Club Activities 


(Continued from page 226) 


featu es Which drew much favorable 
co nt 
pen City, Kan.—The_ charter 


meeting of the Garden City club was at- 
i by some 140 Rotarians, including 
‘tions from the Dodge City, Lar- 
ned. Liberal, and Lamar clubs. District 
Governor Faulconer delivered the char- 
‘o president W. E. Hutchinson and 
the new club is starting off in fine shape. 
The institution of the Garden City club 
was carried out under the auspices of 
the Dodge City club. 

® 


|. vVANSVILLE, INpD.—One of the most 
effective plans undertaken by this club 
is its scholarship loan fund which pro- 
vides $2,000 annually for the assistance 
)f worthy students. The fund also pro- 
vides for a $50 annual scholarship for 
the Evansville high-school boy who 
makes the highest averages in his class, 
and provides for a special committee to 
secure part-time work for high-school 
students. Under this system the $2,000 
fund is to be created as _ follows: 
$1,000 will be contributed from the 
club treasury and the remainder will be 
raised by voluntary contributions. High- 
school principals and the superintendent 
of schools are ex-officio members of the 
special committee which will administer 
the fund. 


® 


Rio DE JANEIRO—The “Palaccio das 
estas” has frequently elicited admiring 
comment from visitors to the Brazilian 
[:xposition and it may interest Rotarians 
to learn that this building was designed 
by Sr. Archimedes Memoria, a charter 
member of the Rotary club. Rotarian 
Memoria is one of the foremost archi- 
tects in Brazil and although only 29, has 
several wonderful achievements to his 
credit. At the present time he is work- 
ing on a public monument that will be a 
great contribution of his genius—the 
\lunicipal Council building of Rio. 

® 

NEWCASTLE, Inp.—Our recent Ladies’ 
Night entertainment proved one of the 
most enjoyable meetings the Rotary club 
nas held. When the Rotarians and their 
‘otary Annes responded to a somewhat 
iiysterious invitation, they found them- 
elves back in the assembly room of the 

gh school where a school master in 
i old-fashioned make-up put the pupils 

rough their paces. The Rotarians and 
‘otary Annes were also appropriately 
stumed for the occasion and every 

‘riety of character was present—even 
‘1e Gold Dust Twins. Lunch boxes were 

ssed and partners were found by 

itching numbers. After an enjoyable 


ich the “exercises” began. One of the 
tures was a spelling bee in which the 
ss was divided 


into two sides and 
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a large letter was given to each pupil. 
When a word was called those on each 
side having the necessary letters scram- 
bled to line up in the proper order, and 
the side getting its word spelled first was 
declared the winner. 
® 
CampEN, N. J.—The Camden club has 
recently purchased Folley Island in the 
Delaware River one mile below French- 
town at a cost of $15,000 and will dedi- 
cate the island to the youngsters of Cam- 
den County as an all-year-round camp. 
Folley Island has an area of forty acres 
and is free from underbrush. Several 
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buildings now on the property will be 
augmented and improved when the plans 
of the Camden County Council are put 
into effect. Ample space will be pro 
vided for the erection of tents, admin 
istration buildings, for the construction 
of baseball diamonds, tennis courts, and 
other things essential to camp life. Ap- 
proximately 1,000 youngsters will be en 
abled to enjoy a vacation each week. 

In addition to this purchase the Cam 
den club has pledged $7,600 a year for 
the next three years to cover the run- 
ning expenses of the Boy Scout move 
ment in the county. The president of 








\: The Mashie 
\ The Mid Iron \y 


e 


ARAZEN’S own clubs, reproduced 
S in non-rusting Monel Metal—this 
is the good news announced by Burke 
at the very start of the 1923 season. 

The very clubs with 
which Gene won the 
National Open Cham- 
pionship — and later 
took the measure of the 
British Open Champion; 
the very clubs’ with 
which he won the Pro- 
fessional Championship. 
These are the models 
which Burke has copied 
minutely in Monel Met- 
al and shafted expertly 
in the finest of air-dried 
hickory. 


its long 









\ The 
X Mashie Niblick 
— 
f 


arazens are 





The BURKE “30” 
fight and true roll 





The 


Drivina Iron i 


| 
" 


The 
Spade Mashie 





é 


The Putter " 


| 
milf 


Each club is autographed by Gene 
Sarazen as well as by Burke—these 
signatures guarantee not only the cor- 
rectness of the model but the quality 

of its manufacture. 


While the new season is 
still in its infaney, decide 
to get rid of some of your 
tried - and - found - want- 
ing clubs and put in a few 
new Burkes. They’ll im- 
prove your game to con- 
siderable extent. 


THE BURKE GOLF 
COMPANY 


Newark, Ohio 


famous for 
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Charles Henry Mackintosh 


formerly a district governor of International Rotary, Presi- 
dent of Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 1921-1922, 
has given 450 talks on constructive selling and advertising 
before clubs, conventions and other organizations all over the 
country. As an outgrowth of his remarkable experience, he 
has written an inspiring and practical book— 


CREATIVE SELLING 


Selling enters directly into every line of work. Success in any 

business or profession depends upon selling—getting your ideas across to the 
other man whether he be customer or client, employer or associate. From this 
conception Mr. Mackintosh develops a book which shows simply how, through clear 
thinking and convincing expression, to make others think as you do. 


To Sell Your Product—Your Ideas—Yourself 


You must base your presentation upon the seven keys to selling which are ex- 
plained here with so much authority and common sense. Salesman or retailer, 
lawyer or physician, preacher or public leader—all must apply the fundamental 
principles presented in this volume, all have need for the clarity of thought, 
understanding of human nature, and power of expression which the reading of 
this book helps to develop. Rotarians everywhere will know the constructive 
value to be found in this book, “Creative Selling,” by Mr. Mackintosh. 


At All Booksellers $1.50 Send for Catalog of New Books 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY 35 West 32nd St, NEW YORK 






































Wear a Chinese Pith 
Helmet This Year 


The ideal hat of the 
Orient transplanted 
and adapted for the 
use of motorists, golf- 
ers, polo players, hunt- 
ers and in fact, for 
every one who requires 
a light, comfortable 
hat protecting them 
from the sun and heat. 


Chinese Pith Hel- 
mets are made to our 
order on special Amer- 
ican blocks, Pongee 
silk covered with a 
green silk under brim. 
Large air space, with 
perfect ventilation and 
shaped to give perfect 
shade and eye protec- 

tion. Give your regu- 
pone pedn ale lar hat size when order- 
dealers, ing. 





$3.50 


Post-paid to any 
place on earth 


Money refunded 
and return charges 
paid if unsatisfac- 
tory. 


We are also jobbers for these 


VIC HANNY COMPANY 
Importers 


PHOENIX, - - ARIZONA 





Deaf Can Hear 
Says Science 


New Invention Aids Thousands 


Here’s good news for all who suffer from 
deafness. The Dictograph Products Cor- 


poration announces the perfection of a 
remarkable device which has enabled thousands 
of deaf persons to hear as well as ever. The 
makers of this wonderful device say it is too 
much to expect you to believe this, so they are 
going to give you a chance to try it at home. 
They offer to send it by prepaid parcel post on 
a ten-day free trial. Tkey do not send it C. O. 
D.—they require no deposit—there is no obliga- 
tion. They send it entirely at their own expense 
and risk. They are making this extraordinary of- 
fer well knowing that the magic of this little in- 
strument wiil sc amaze and delight the user that 
the: chances of 1ts being returned are very slight. 
Thousands nave already accepted this offer and 
report most gratifying results. There’s no longer 
any need that you should endure the mental and 
physical strain which comes from a constant 
effort tc hear. Now you can mingle with your 
friends without that feeling of senstiveness from 
which all deaf persons suffer. Now you can 
take your place in the social and business world 
to which your talents entitle you and from 
which your affliction has, in a measure, ex- 
cluded you. Just send your name and address 
to The Dictograph Products Corporation. Suite 
1376-220 W. 42nd St., New York, for descriptive 
literature and request blank.—Advertisement. 









of Muliins Steel Launches, 
Motor Boats, Row ts 
Fishing 


Sporting Goods Dealers 


Write for deaters’discounts, and our liberal 
proposition to Authorized Mullins Agents. 


MU! LINS BODY CORPORATION 
Boat Dept., 750 Depot St., Salem, Ohio 










The BEST LAUNCH Ever Built 
at Lowest Price Ever Quoted 


This new type, 1923 model, 16 Foot Mullins Special Steel 
Launchis without doubt the best value ever offered It 









is graceful in Gesign.comfortable.speedy.and safe. 
Seeees with air-tight compartments likea life 
—it Can’t Sink. Handsomel finished,and well 
equi ped. with 3 H.P.Loc'! -Ash ,single eylin- 
S twocycle motor, viel contact timer, 
qo Mullins Silent Under- 
ust = kn guard ‘7 
Ne sturdy, well bailt, big y eff 
&.  Jaunch, sold at a remar ably — 
ice. 


Write now -- for specifi- 
\ cations, dimensions, our 
SS low price, and complete 

NS, information, 
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the Boy Scouts, members of the council, 
and heads of all committees are mer. 
bers of the Camden Rotary Club. 
® 

Uniontown, Pa.—The Uniontown 
Rotary Club has an auxiliary—a Century 
Club—believed to be a unique organiza- 
tion in Rotary. Membership in the Cep. 
tury Club depends upon attendance a 
one hundred consecutive Rotary meet. 
ings. Eight of the fifty-five Uniontown 
Rotarians belong to the Century Cly} 
and their records show an average oj 
126 consecutive meetings. Each of the 
four presidents of the Rotary club are 
members of the Century Club, and the 
present president, Frank Newhall, has a 
record of 161 consecutive meetings. 
Five other Uniontown Rotarians have 
between 70 and 80 meetings to their 
credit and are working to secure mem- 
bership in the Century Club. 

® 

LarEpo, TeExas—Laredo Rotarians re- 
cently subscribed $532 in less than ten 
minutes for the purpose of buying equip- 
ment for the high-school athletic teams. 
The Rotarians then appointed a commit 
tee to work with the athletic director in 
the disbursement of the tunds, arrang 
ing that as much as possible of the re- 
quired material be furnished at cost b) 
various merchants, thus making the 
money go farther. The high-school stu- 
dents are rejoicing while the Rotarians 
are glad of this opportunity to serve. 
Although Laredo has a population of 32,- 
000 only 25 per cent of the population 
is American, so that the club member- 
ship is somewhat limited because of the 
barrier of language. 


WarrEN, Pa.—Fifteen members of 
the Eben N. Ford Post, G. A. R., were 
guests of the Warren club at a recent 
meeting. The Rev. Robert A. Elwood, 
pastor of the Boardwalk church of At- 
lantic City, was the chief speaker and 
his reminiscences of service in the Span- 
ish-American and World Wars proved 
very interesting. 

® 


CLEVELAND, Miss.—On behalf of Dis- 
trict Governor Mort Allen, Rotarian 
Barbee of Clarksdale recently delivered 
the charter which formally placed the 
Cleveland club in the ranks of Rotary 
International. District Governor Allen's 
talk on the meaning of Rotary’s motto 
was the chief of a number of inspiring 
addresses given at this meeting. 


MENOMINEE, Micu.—Some forty p10- 
neers and their ladies were the guests 0! 
honor at a recent meeting of the Menom 
inee club. The guests told many inter- 
esting stories of the days when Menor 
inee was a young settlement inhabited )) 
the French-Canadian lumbermen and 
when the annual log drive was one 0! 
the big events in town life. 

(Continued on page 232.) 
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“CHOCOLATES 
SUPREME— 





FOR 


Mother’s Day 





May 13 


Twenty kinds in a pound box. 
Every piece a delightful treat. 


In all the World no 
Candy Like This 


To Rotarians: We will send a box of 
SupREMES anywhere in the U.S.A. Post 
paid for $1.25. Postage stamps acceptable. 


WARD OWSLEY CO. 


MAKERS OF 
QUALITY CANDY 
ABERDEEN, S. DAK. 

















HEADWEAR 


suggested for all 
gatherings of 
Rotarian; andi 
Rotarianettes. 








PRICES ON REQUEST 
M. HEFTER’S SONS - 
79 Flatbush Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Salt Lake City, Utah 


HOTEL UTAH 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr. 


RaAary Club Luncheons held here Tuesdays, | 2:15. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 

















IN MONTREAL The Retazy Club Meets 


{Dindsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 
JOHN DAVIDSON, Manager 























Lake George, New York— 


Furnished Cottages for rent. Booklet of 
views, maps, plans, etc. mailed for 25c. 
Lester V. Streever, Ballston, Spa., 
New York. 
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Rotary and the Farmer | 


(Continued from page 215.) 


which cannot be solved in a moment, but 
which could be reduced in number with 
the business man’s cooperation and as- 
sistance. 

Concommitantly, the farmers reached 
by these meetings discovered the hitherto 
distant city business man as typified by 
Rotarians to be a likable chap who also 
has his ups and downs and who is not 
as grasping and greedy as he had been 
painted by artists using poorly mixer! 
colors. 

A long time ago someone, probably 
after an unfortunate love affair, declared 
familiarity breeds contempt. It does not, 
and substantiation of this positive denial 
is easy to find. 

Familiarity breeds friendship. A sym- 
pathetic understanding between two hu- 
mans or among a group is impossible 
without the latter. Many close and last- 
ing friendships between Rotarians and 
farmers and their families are a direct 
result of these rural-acquaintance meet- 
ings in Tulsa county. 


HE Tulsa Rotary club has definitely 

and enthusiastically placed this activity 
on its already well-filled program for 
1923, realizing its fruitfuiness will in- 
crease with each passing year. 

Terminating the 1922 series was a 
monster afternoon and evening meeting 
and barbecue at the home of Rotarian 
Cyrus S. Avery, eight miles east of Tulsa, 
where the happy crowd gathered after 
witnessing dog and rabbit races at the 
White City Jersey farm, managed by Ro- 
tarian Henry Stebbins. 

Rotarians and farmers standing side 
by side and thoroughly enjoying them- 
selves, sliced hot beef while Rotary Anns 
and farmers’ wives prepared the impro- 
vised tables erected in a meadow near 
the farm home. Not less than six farm- 
ers at this meeting, whose previous 
knowledge of Rotary was gained by read- 
ing newspaper accounts of club meetings, 
were so impressed that they wanted to 
make out applications for membership 
on the spot. 

The Tulsa club has found rural-ac- 
quaintance meetings a profitable project, 
which may be sponsored by every club in 
the nation with the satisfying assurance 
that benefits obtained not only exemplify 
Rotary but also that these meetings are 
tremendously effective in uniting the 
minds and sympathies of two classes that 
have unthinkingly been allowed to drift 
dangerously apart in their political rea 
soning. 





These Will Help. 


“Do not worry, eat three square meals 
a day, say your prayers, be courteous to 
your creditors, keep your digestion good, 
exercise, go slow and easy. Maybe there 
are other things that your special case 
requires to make you happy, but my 
friend, these I reckon will give you a 
good lift.”—Abraham Lincoln. 


| 
| 
j 
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No. 570A 


THEY SERVE 
YOU BEST 


Regardless of your drinking fountain 
requirements, whether for factory, 
school, park or public building, there 
is a Halsey Taylor type exactly suited 
to your individual need. 


In a factory employing 200 men, 
Halsey Taylor Cooler Fountains in- 
stalled at frequent intervals save 
thousands of dollars annually. 


Men compelled to wait in vain at a 
faucet for water to cool average about 
three minutes per drink. 


3 minutes x 6 drinks x 30c per hour = 9c 
per day per man 


9c x 200 men x 300 days = $5,400.00 
per year 


For school, park or public building, 
Halsey Taylor Fountains are preferred 
because of three exclusive improve- 
ments:—The perfect drinking stream, 
automatic stream control and the non- 
squirting projector. 


Write today for 32 page catalog of at- 
tractive Halsey Taylor Fixtures Jor every 
drinking fountain requirement. 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co. 
No. 534 Park Ave. 
Warren, Ohio 


Branches: 


Chicago 


New York City 
1702 Talman Avenue 


137 East 43rd Street 


Philadelphia Kansas City 
5224 Greene Street 3838 Troost Avenue 
Boston San Francisco 


46 Cornhill—Room 512 237 Rialto Bldg 
Atlanta, Georgia, 322 N. Jackson St. 


HALSEY TAYLOR 





— —— 
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April: ge 


brings 
Showers 


and 
Election of Officers 


The officers of your Club have 
been darned good ones or they 
wouldn’t have been there at 
all, and they deserve a little 
applause—even a bit of dis- 





tinction. Not every member 
can be a Club President or 
Secretary. | 


The Past President — 
or 

Past Secretary 
Diamond Button 


or 


Waldemar Charm 


are the appropriate presenta- 
tions for the occasion. 





If your Club has not already 
made the arrange- 
it is not too late now. 


. proper 
ments, 


Order thru your Club Jeweler or direct from 





The Miller Jewelry Co. 
Cliff Miller, Pres. 
Greenwood Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


| 








OFFICE AND FACTORY STOOLS 


The most practical and eco- 
nomical office and factory 
equipment is that made 
from steel There is no 
other that will stand up 
under hard usage and look 
so well. We are pioneer 
builders of a large line of 
steel goods and we invite 
you to get a copy of our 
catalog just off the press. 
It illustrates and describes 
many articles that will in- 
crease your efficiency and 
save money for you. It’s 
yours for the asking. 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL CO. 
Plainwell, Mich. 





Same stool. with - 
out back, No. 100 
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Rotary Club Activities 


(Continued from page 230.) 

KANKAKEE, ILi.—In January, Kanka- 
kee Rotary gave a public program in the 
opera house on the subject of the re- 
habilitation of World War veterans. This 
meeting was largely attended and aroused 
much interest in this important work. 

The club has recently undertaken the 
work of furnishing several crippled chil- 
dren with surgical aid; also where 
needed, they will be provided with proper 
braces or other mechanical devices to 
enable them to become self-supporting 
and to enjoy life more. 


San ANTONIO, TExas—The San An- 
tonio club has been looking around for 
new forms of service and as a result 
there has come into existence the club’s 
loan fund for deserving students who 
wish to continue beyond the high schools. 
The club is loaning approximately $10,- 
000 a year to these students and already 
some 53 working students have availed 
themselves of the opportunity. These 
loans are made on condition that the 
student shall earn at least a part of his 
own expenses and that he shall save some 
of his money. It is a noteworthy fact 
that whereas many fathers are allowing 
their sons and daughters over $1000 a 
year for college expenses, these students 
only borrow about $300 a year and sup- 
plement this by their earnings. Some of 
these students have made very good rec- 
ords even with the handicap of limited 
time for study, and the club is thor- 
oughly “sold” on the value of its invest- 
ment in future citizenship. 


® 


PiITTsBURG, KANsAsS—Some 200 teach- 
ers were entertained by the Pittsburg 
Rotarians and their wives at a recent 
meeting. Many songs and a good deal 
of repartee concerning local people and 
conditions enlivened the meeting. 

® 

Macoms, Itt.—Macomb Rotary re- 
cently arranged an inter-city meeting in 
honor of the Bushnell club which was 
sponsored by the Macomb club and was 
formally elected to membership in Ro- 
tary International. The meeting was 
held in the Western Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ College, and was attended by dele- 
gations from the Peoria, Pekin, Gales- 
burg, Quincy and Canton clubs. Rotarian 
Arthur Cook, of Kewanee, was present 
as the representative of E. E. Baker, 
district governor. 

® 

Sau_t STE. MARiE, Ont.—The fourth 
annual ladies’ night given by the Sault 
club was an entire success. The hall 
was decorated with a large Union Jack 
and the Stars and Stripes joined together 
with the Rotary pennant, flowers, and 
bowls of rosy apples. One hundred and 
fifty people enjoyed the generous ban- 
quet and the music of a six-piece orches- 
tra, and songs, speeches, and a dance. 
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‘In the Heart of Chicago 
Hotel Sherman 
Downtown Rotary Club Hotel 


Write R after your name when 
(R). 


at this Hotel at 12:15. Visiting 
Rotarians always welcome. 











A Scientific Safeguard 


Prevention is better than cure. A sci 
entific Urinalysis will tell more about 
your exact physical condition. than any 
other single test. 

This is because the kidneys are blood 
filters. 

Bright’s disease and troubles of the di 
gestive organs creep on your system like 
a thief in the night and become chronic 
unless they are detected in time. 

THE NATIONAL BUREAU OF ANAL- 
YSIS was founded fifteen years ago to 
give periodical Urinalysis as a means of 
HEALTH PROTECTION 

When you pay for Urinalysis as PRO- 
TECTION, see that you get the service 
of experts. This is what THE NATIONAL 
BUREAU OF ANALYSIS offers you at a 
minimum of: trouble and a negligible cost 
Our Service costs only $15.00 per year. 

Our new brochure, “THE SPAN OF 
LIFE,” gives you interesting information 
on how to preserve your health and pro- 
oat your life. Write for a copy. IT IS 


i. 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF ANALYSIS 
R. 43 Republic Bldg. Chicago, III. 

















CLARK'S 20th CRUISE, June 27th, 1923 


ma MEDITERRANEAN 


— re Specially Chartered White Star S. S 


“BALTI 99 23,884 


Tons 

61 day cruise, $600 u d, including Hotels, Drives 
oe. etc. Personally accompanied and managed by 
F.C. Clark. Rome, Athens, Spain visits speciall; 
featured. 11 days, Paris and London, $100. UNIVER 
SITY-EXTENSION and other good tours to Europe 


under escort, $450 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bidg., N.Y. 
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Sv uare Pegs and Round 
Holes 
(Continued from page 194.) 

hotography; and having also what 
tl ll a “Burbank Club.” The English 
ie, tment has a “Short Story Club” as 
.s numerous others, such as “Kipling 
’ stories for pre-school youngsters, 
ther features. Through the media 
Finding and Broadening courses 
the “Activities,” the high school pro- 

is very considerably enriched. 
the ninth year, the differentiation is 
in and students are allowed to take 
er eighteen or thirty-six weeks’ 
ses in those subjects for which they 
1 to be best fitted as shown by the 
ding and Broadening courses which 
y have taken in the seventh and eighth 
irs. This scheme does not claim to 
| exactly what a student will do in life, 
though in many instances this is accom- 
lished. But it is the contention of the 
‘kmulgee school authorities that students 
) “find” the courses of study for which 
they seem to be best fitted and that they 
ire very profitably broadened by coming 
n contact with these different fields. All 
‘§ these short courses have regular in- 
struction in vocational guidance. For 
xample, during the nine weeks’ Finding 
ind Broadening courses in Automobiling, 
the instructor shows the boys the kind of 
work they can do and the amount of 
money they will earn if they work in a 
local garage. He shows them also the 
ereater amount of compensation and the 
greater amount of preparation necessary 
become an electrical engineer and 
work in the field of ignition. Of course, 
ve have additional offerings in our Ac- 
tivity period in Vocational Guidance 
where the possibility in all fields is more 
less carefully discussed, but we feel 
that the place to teach vocational guid- 
ince most effectively is in connection 
vith the work in the actual field, for we 
nd that a boy’s decision is more con- 
lusively reached when he has an actua! 
vorking knowledge than when he has 
ierely read and talked about vocations. 


Tas scheme of enriching the curricu- 

lum has marked advantages from the 
chool-administration standpoint. The 
eads of departments are asking to give 
ourses to seventh and eighth-grade 
upils so that they may have some oppor- 
unity of selecting the pupils who seem 

be best fitted for work in their depart- 
ents. Students see an opportunity to 
elect the fields of further endeavor 
hich have most appeal to them. Parents 
ire usually enthusiastic endorsers of the 
lan, for their children get into courses 
n which they succeed; and not so many 
iilures are recorded, for it is a law of 
uman nature that we work best at those 
‘ings which we like. 

There is some danger in the fact that 
ertain heads of departments are better 
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CJYhe SEINE 
MENDERS 


arefully examining every 

mesh for rot or tear, the deep 
sea fisherman takes no chances 
with his gear: 


One weak part and all his labor 
and a goodly ee of the catch are 
in danger of eing lost - 






In the preparation of a costly adver- 
tising campaign. one poorly exe- 
duted part may mar or utterly nulify 
the advertising value of the rest - 


Implicit confidence can be placed 


in theArt and Engraving ervice 
of the Barnes-Crosby Company 
specialists in these two vita 


elements of Advertising - 


& 


BARNES- CROSBY COMPANY 


Advertising Art Studios 
Photo-Engravin Shobs 


120-132 Vest Madison . NOD Locust Street 
Chicago. IMinois St. Louis. Missouri 

















Fresh Air 


Without draft with the “COMMON 


“we V entilators 














(Made of plate glass) 
YOU SEE THEM EVERYWHERE 
The “COMMON SENSE” window ventilator is used in 
OFFICES, Residences, Schools, Hospitals, Hotels, etc. 
Send for eur “FRESH AIR” folder 
GLASS WINDOW VENTILATOR WORKS 
331 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 











EUROPE 


We will plan special itin- 
eraries for you or your 
party in accordance with 
your own ideas and the 
amount you wish to 
spend, or we will welcome you in one of 
our Escorted Tours. These leave at 
frequent intervals; itineraries are of 
varying lengths and offer a large choice 
of routes. Send for booklet. 





COOK’S Annual SUMMER Cruise 


Following the conspicuous success of our 
“CAMERONIA CRUISE” in 1922 we have 
specially chartered for the Season 1923 the 
new, oil-burning Cunard-Anchor Liner ‘“TUS- 
CANIA”’ to sail from New York June 30th, 
returning September Ist. The itinerary will 
again embrace the most fascinating sights of 
the Mediterranean wonderlands—scenes rich 
in history, literature, and religion—old-world 
nooks that are ever full of interest. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway NEW YORK 561 Fifth Ave. 


Boston Chicago Los Angeles Toronto 
Philadelphia San Francisco Montreal Vancouver 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Ask for Special ‘ 
Rose Catalog (* a 





RO 


Ask for 
Catalog 


SES 


Our descriptive New Rose Catalog, profusely illustrated in color and black, is replete with the 
est and most complete collection of Roses in America. All our plants are two years old, low- 


la 
budded, and field-grown. We shall gladly mail a copy of this complete Rose Catalog to those 


who intend to plant Roses. 


Our other Nursery Products are described and priced in our Illustrated General Catalog. When 
requesting Catalog, please state in what you are interested. 


In our 500 acres of Nursery, we grow everything for the complete planting of every style of garden. 


Nurserymen and Florists 


RUTHERFORD 


NEW JERSEY 



































What’s Under 
The Varnish? 


The thing that should con- 
cern you most in your se- 
lection of the right dining 
chair is not the glossy 
varnished surface but the 
quality of the materials 
and the construction. Charlotte diners 
are built right in the first place, of 
the very best materials money can 
buy — solid mahogany, solid walnut, 
or solid oak. (Imitations of these woods 
are an abomination in the Charlotte 
Shops.) After we are sure that con- 
struction and materials are as right as 
right can be, then we put on the varnish, 
too—just a little better perhaps than 
the other fellow does it. If you want 
to get an idea of what a perfect dining 
chair should be, go to the best furniture 
dealer in your city and ask him to show 
you Charlotte Diner No. 243. It’s a 
mighty good chair to start the New 
Year right. 


Charlotte Chair Co. 
Charlotte, Mich. 


























Wolverine Coasters 
All Steel—Built For Service 


Wolverine Coasters have the distinction 
of being built for real service; they stand 
the bangs of hard work or play. 

“Hugh D’Anna,” “Rotarian,” Hickory, 
N. C., writes as follows: ‘The wagon is 
a peach, working just as good today as 
when we first bought it, and not a wheel 
or broken bed to need fixing.” 

Rotary dealers, it will pay you to get be- 
hind this line. It will develop your wagon 
business. 

Write for our special proposition today. 








parry It’s 
mn 

Three Sizes poe ] 
Dail Steel Products Co. 


2000 Main St., Lansing, Mich. 

















Re. Sulka & 


SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS 


Men accustomed to wearing the best will find our very wide 
assortments in Unusual Shirtings, French Neckwear, Hosiery. 
Robes, etc., of most Exceptional and Distinctive Character. 


512 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
PARIS - 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
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salesmen than others and hence 4 student 
is sometimes lured into a field which ;. 
not so well suited to him as some othe; 
would have been. This danger '\15 been 
carefully watched in Okmulgee and we 
find the results practically n eligible 
since each pupil has an opportunity +, 
sample some six to ten differen: selec. 
tions and hence in the course of «!! thre. 
grades, comes in contact with many de- 
partments. The only result we can see 
of better salesmanship is the order jp 
which students take their Finding an 
Broadening courses. The good salesman 
sometimes gets first chance at the sty- 
dents he wants, but in the course of the 
seventh and eighth grades six or seven 
other departments also have an oppor- 
tunity to present their wares. 

The aim of the Finding and Broaden- 
ing work has been discussed. Let us turn 
now for a moment to the results. This 
scheme has now been operating in the 
Okmulgee schools for four years and 
has passed the experimental stage. We 
have, in the main, two kinds of results: 
First, positive. Pupils, patrons, and 
teachers “find” that students seem by na- 
ture adapted to certain courses of stud) 
or vocations and guide them into that fu- 
ture work which seems to be best adapted 
to them. Second, negative. It is also 
found that certain students have no tal- 
ents or bents for certain other kinds of 
work. For example, in the English-Latin 
course, which is offered by the Latin De- 
partment and through which the instruc- 
tor is attempting to give a cross-section 
of Latin, including both the novelty to a 
youngster of speaking a few words in a 
foreign tongue and the irregular verbs in 
the back of the book, the instructor finds 
in many instances that it will be unproft- 
able to certain students to continue their 
work in Latin. Hence, many failures in 
the ninth grade are avoided for it has 
been discovered in nine weeks that these 
students will not profit by taking firther 
work in Latin and through the English- 
Latin Finding and Broadening Courses 
our percentage of failures in the first- 
year Latin has dropped from forty to five 
in the last three years. One of the most 
forceful arguments for the success of the 
Finding and Broadening work is the table 
of statistics which shows conclusively 
that more students are retained for the 
work of the upper grades than in any or- 
dinary scheme. 


Cy aise had in the year 1922, 
24.2 per cent of all students in 
grades one to eight enrolled in graces 
seven and eight, while other cities, ac- 
cording to the report of the Philadelphia 
Survey, have a percentage of only 16.4 
per cent and Philadelphia a percentage 
of only 15.2 in these two grades. 

The local figures given in the cha't 
on the next page will also be of interest. 
In 1917, the students from grades seven 
to nine in Okmulgee constituted only 14.5 














per cent of the total enrollment in grades 
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\y OF OKMULGEE WITH OTHER CITIES AS TO RATIO OF ENROLLMENT IN EACH 











Com GRADE TO TOTAL®ENROLLMENT IN First E1GHT GRADES*. 
= a GRADES a 
‘ES I II Ill IV V VI VII ! VIII |Specrat CLasses, 


Grapes IV, V, VI. 








ph jelphia.} 17.4 | 14.6 | 14.2 | 13.6 


ONS oe 2 ee ee Se ee 








Or Cities... 18.3 | 13.9 | 13.8 | 13.6 


12.6 | 11.1 9.1 Fie Sh antes sve rary 





oe, 1922] 17.0 | 13.4 | 12.3 | 8.8 























9.0 6.6 | 15.8 8.4 8.8 











\MPARISON OF ENROLLMENTS IN OKMULGEE SCHOOLS FROM 1915-16 TO 1921-22. 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL ENROLLMENT IN GRADE GROUPS. 















































"ae JUNIOR Hicu | Senior Hich | Torta 
YEAR PRIMARY INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
1915-16 | 47.8 31.0 | 14.3 SB inne A 
1916-17 | 50.5 et “ay. 8g: lS Me 
1917-18 | 44.3 ae) ete lee CO ee 
1918-19 | 46.1 29.4 — $e 2437 
i19-20 | 43.1 | 29.9 O40. koe 
oe ee eo So See ee ee s6 | 3607 _— 
121-22 | 34.9 | 27.25 | 203 | 12 3306 
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one to twelve, while in 1922 this percent- 
age jumped to 26.3 per cent. These figures 
reflect very accurately the increase in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades except 
that in the year 1922 about one to two 
per cent of the increase is attributable to 
promoting fifty people from the Oppor- 
tunity high school to the Junior high 
school. A study of the increases in the 
Junior high school years compared with 
the fluctuations of the total enrollment 
indicates steady increase regardless of 
the decrease of total enrollment except 
for the year 1918-19, the year in which 
the Junior high school was established. 

Carefully given educational tests show 
also that the fundamentals have not been 
crowded out by this work. Many a boy 
or girl having been “exposed” to these 
various fields have found that one or 
more of these fields have “taken” and 
there is no doubt in the minds of any of 
us of the tremendous advantage to be 
gained from having a student work at 
those things which his nature seems to 
call for. Is it to be wondered at, then, 
that more students are kept in school 
when they are doing the things that they 
like best and which are most favorable, 
both to them and to society ? 

In the humble opinion of the writer 
this work in vhe high schools should be 
only a beginning. Our metropolitan 
newspapers during the last three months 
have carried extensive comments upon 
the statements of certain college and uni- 
versity presidents that too many pupils 
were going to college and attempting 
higher education. In the cases of those 
students having low-intelligence quotients 
the contention of these university lead- 
ers must be granted. It is conceivable, 
however, that a scheme could be evolved 


~ *From the report of the survey of the Public 
bools of Philadelphia; Book II, Table III, 
page 134, . 


whereby even our higher institutions o! 
learning might begin to think of the 
problem of having their curricula more 
nearly conform to the needs of the stu 
dents applying for admission rather than 
compelling these students to fit into their 
more or less inflexible programs. If a 
course of study could be worked out for 
freshmen college students wherein they 
were given, first, a course in English 
where they were taught to speak and 
write correctly their mother tongue; sec- 
ond, a thorough course in citizenship, and 
third, a series of short courses from 
various fields wherein the college fresh- 
man could get a glimpse of what would 
be offered in case he entered law or medi- 
cine or theology or business, quite an 
improvement would be made. 


THs scheme cannot be put into effect 

in any short space of time, for the 
heads of various departments will con- 
tinue to attempt to force into every curric- 
ulum for freshmen a unit or more ot 
their particular subject. It is little wonder 
we have an alarming number of failures 
in the freshman year. The institutions of 
higher learning today make little or no 
attempt to determine the aptitudes of 
their freshmen. If it were possible fo: 
a freshman to be shown, even though 
superficially in a nine weeks’ course ot 
an hour or more a day, the possibilities 
and the drawbacks of the medical profes- 
sion or of engineering or of any other 
business or profession, I feel positive 
that there would be fewer college fail- 
ures and consequently more successes in 
the life which follows. Until our schools 
from the seventh grade on through the 
universities begin to enrich their curri- 
cula and make it possible for a student 
to intelligently select the business or pro- 














Wruenever you see a man’s 
initials inside a Dunlap Hat you 
picture him as either a young 
man who rows on a college 


crew or a mature man who 
presides at a board of directors. 


A Dunlap Hat is associated 
with men who appreciate fine 
things because it is a conspic- 
uously fine thing itself. 
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METROPOLITAN SOFT 
A young man wears this Dunlap Hat for 
its style appeal. A mature man wears it for 
its durability and fine workmanship. It is 
an interesting example of a hat for a man 
regardless of his youth or age. $7. 


‘Lhroughout the country the leading 
stores display the Dunlap sign 
and offer you the best in 
style and quality 


DUNLAP & Co. 


431 Fifth Avenue, New York 
22 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Dunla 


HATS 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 





REG. U.S. PAT OFF. 











Taking 
the Ledger 
out of the 
Shadow of the Pen 


LD figures are treacherous figures. Last 
week's accounting is a matter of record—not 
an index of today’s condition. 

Books kept on the Underwood Bookkeeping Ma- 
chine are in perpetual balance, rarely more than 
a day, often less than an hour behind the last 
transaction. 

A copy of ‘“‘Taking Industry Out of the Shadow of 
the Pen” will be sent to executives on request. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 
Underwood Building, New York 
Branches in all principal cities 
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NEEDED IN YOUR OFFICE 


Hang up your Rotary Emblem, your pic- 
tures, charts and maps with 

MOORE PUSH-PINS 
Glass Heads, Steel Points 


Sold by hardware, stationery, drug and 10c per 
photo supply stores... ee * pkt. 
Rotary Club Attendance Charts mailed for 4c in stamps. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., PHILADELPHIA 


LITHOGRAPHERS 


LUTZ & SHEINKMAN 
2 DUANE STREET 


NEW YORK 
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fession for which nature has best fitted 
him, the condition cannot be bettered and 
we shall continue to have square pegs in 
round holes. 

The remedies which have been sug- 
gested have their shortcomings. They 
are, however, based upon the psychology 
of common sense and I feel confident that 
in the near future this scheme will be 
tried on an extensive scale in the junior 
high schools of America and I hope to 
see the day when our institutions of 
higher learning will also incorporate in 
their curricula, offerings from various 
fields which will make it possible for stu- 
dents to more intelligently select their life 
work. The carrying out of the provi- 
sions of this scheme would require much 
time, a great amount of effort, and a 
breaking down of traditions." But when 
we consider the advantages both to the 
individual and to society of having each 
work at that thing in which he is happiest 
and hence from which he secures the 
most results, would it not be a splendid 
investment to give the time, thought, and 
money necessary to put it into operation. 


HEN this time comes, and I believe 

it will, there will be fewer men and 
women teaching school because no oppor- 
tunity presented itself of entering any 
other field; there will be fewer physicians 
healing the peoples’ ills merely because 
their fathers wanted them to become 
doctors, and many more individuals will 
be contented with their life work be- 
cause each will have had the opportunity 
of sampling other fields and will know 
from first-hand experience that the one 
he is in is more attractive. When our 
school systems from the seventh grade 
on through the sophomore year of the 
universities have so enriched their curri- 
cula that actual opportunities are pro- 
vided whereby the pupils may catch 
glimpses of what may be in store for 
them should they follow this or that 
inclination, we shall begin more nearly 
to fulfill our mission for we shall have 
saved many failures and shall have begun 
a more satisfactory building of happy 
and prosperous citizens. 





Welcome Criticism 

Criticism is necessary to maximum 
success. 

Knocking is useless. 

Criticism is constructive. 

Knocking is destructive. 

Criticism is given where it will do the 
most good. 

Knocking is more generally disbursed. 

Criticism is the part of a wise man. 

Knocking is the part of a fool. 

Intended criticism sometimes uninten- 
tionally degenerates into knocking. How- 
ever, from a standpoint of results, things 
are what they are regardless of original 
intention. 

And the criticism that is fathered by 
wisdom and tempered with friendliness 
is always welcomed. 


Apri!, 1933 
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SAVE MONEY 
ON YOUR FREIGHT 
SHIPMENTS 


ot Household Goods, Automobi\-s ang 
Machinery for domestic points, and 
ths ses le ms a caxe to a carload— 
for Export. How? 

Write the nearest office. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL 
FREIGHT COMPANY 


Export and Domestic Freight Forwarde 


General Offices: 203 Dearborn St., Chicag 
Eastern Offices: Woolworth Bidg., New Yor 
Boston, Old South Bidg 
Buffalo, Ellicott Square 
Philadelphia, Drexel Bidg 
Cincinnati, Union Trust Bidg. 
Cleveland, Hi 


























Price $10.00 Per Gross 


Beistle Rotary Hat 


Is as essential to any Rotarian Dinner as the “‘food’’ 
and ‘‘talk”; all three go together. Service—your tele. 
graphic order will be shipped on first train. No dis- 
appointments from this end. As Rotarians are gener- 
ally interested in other nizations, we manufacture 
similar hats for Mysti rine, 1. O. O oose, 
K. T., Elks, K. of C.. U.C. T., and many othe 
organizations, as well as Patriotic and Childrens’ hats 
for picnics, etc. 

Descriptive price list upon request. Yours for service 


BEISTLE Co., 
18 Burd Street Shippensburg, Pa. 
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MATCHLESS 


LY 8 6 4 WO), 
PIANOS 


PLAYER-PIANOS: GRAND PIANOS 
AND REPRODUCING PIANOS 
MILTON PIANO COMPANY 
542-548 West 36th Street 
NEW YORK 


Terre eewreweweeee eee eee eee ae 


LIVE ADVERTISERS and ADVERTISING 
SOLICITORS wanted in every town in U. S. A. 
and CANADA for “THINK” and “HOME OcC- 
CUPATIONS.” If you want to reach the 
HOME FOLKS of the SOUTH you will adver- 
tise in “THE SOUTHERN EDITION of 
HOME OCCUPATIONS.” JOHN JAMES, 
Publisher, Box 912, Nashville, Tenn. 
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PRINT! 
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Rotary in New Zealand 


ntinued from page 208.) 


t our lips, to the doing thereof. 
es sufficient reward. 
ny Boys’ Brass BANp’s Tour: 


tt 
n 
motte 


There 


ON 
es supported by the Auckland, 
Wellincton, and Christchurch Rotary 
Clubs. : 

Any ning that is written or said about 
the Ponsonby Boys’ Brass Band that did 
not ude special mention of Tom 
Vivian would be a very poor article. 
Tom Vivian is no longer young; on the 
other hand, he will never grow old. 
When his day comes, be it this year, next 
year, ten, twenty or thirty years hence, 
Tom will still be young in mind and heart 
because he lives with and for the boys, 
especially the boys of his Band, the 


Ponsonby Boys’ Brass Band. 

It was Tom (he is not a Rotarian, but 
has the Rotary spirit) who conceived the 
idea of taking the band through New 
Zealand with the aim and object of dem- 
onstrating what could be, and what has 
been done by music to hold the boys 
together, to brighten their lives and the 
lives of others. 


"Toes are seventy members of the 
band and over a hundred on the wait- 
ing list for admission. Of this seventy, 
thirty were selected to form the touring 
party. To transport thirty boys, plus 
their management, etc., from Auckland to 
Dunedin—a distance of about 900 miles 
by steam and rail, was no small undertak- 
ing; and to arrange a program at this 
particular season of the year—Christmas 
and New Year (the only available time 
for these boys, who are workingmen’s 
sons) that would not clash with other 
features, was a troublesome job. So 
Tom called on the secretary of the Auck- 
land Rotary Club; the matter was brought 
before the directors, and permission was 
given to the secretary to go ahead and 
give the band the support of the Rotary 
Club, at the same time advising the Well- 
ington and Christchurch clubs in the ac- 
tivity. When the idea behind the tour 
was fully explained they answered the 
in fine style. 
ie result to date can only be de- 
scribed as a triumphal march through the 
country. Enthusiasm was intense—every- 
where the Mayors. and other town au- 
thorities vied with each other to help the 
boys, and the boys themselves were sim- 
ply splendid, proud of their uniforms, 
proud of their silver instruments (the 
best that money could buy, costing nearly 
$5,000), each boy entering into friendly 
competition with the other, every boy a 
well-trained, keen musician. Much good 
s been done. The program was car- 
ried through. It was a 19-day trip, out 
ot which fully nine days were spent in 
travel, and thirty-four scheduled concerts 
well as many extra concerts—were 
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is with much pleasure that I can 
t Rotary’s help in this Boys’ Work 
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movement, and with every confidence | 
can say that enormous good will result 
from it. Among the boys, friendships 
have been formed that will last a life- 
time. An idle, careless boy cannot be a 
good musician, cannot be a member of 
the Ponsonby Boys’ Brass Band; it 
means study and hard work to get there, 
to wear that coveted uniform, to hold 
and to own for a term one of those 
coveted instruments. To receive the 
word of praise from Conductor Fred 
Lawn, to raise the sparkle of joy in 
Tom’s eye, to hear his “Boy, I’m proud 
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of you’—these cannot be had for the 
asking, they have to be won. There is 
no time left for roaming the streets—it 
is “get home quick after work, clean 
up; band practice tonight!” 

This is not a money-making organiza- 
tion. The boys are ever ready to play 
free for any charity, to go to any pub- 
lic institution such as the hospitals, Blind 
Institute, orphan homes, or elsewhere 
any evening, Saturday afternoons, or 
Sundays. Their music has inspired them 
with our Rotary motto, “Service Above 
Self.” 





Times like that 
seventh inning 
stretch come 
every day at 
work or play. 





Enjoy thirst~ 


Delicious and Refreshing 








The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Hotels Statler 


Rotary Hotels 
BUFFALO DETROIT 
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450 Rooms 450 Baths 1000 Rooms __1000 Baths 
CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 
1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 650 Rooms 650 Baths 






A new Hotel Statler (1100 rooms, 1100 baths) is now building at 
Buffalo—toopen in April, 1923; 500 more rooms will be added later. 
Another Hotel Statler is under construction at Boston, opening 
date to be announced when construction is further advanced. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 
2200 Rooms— The Largest Hotel in the World—2200 Baths 


Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 
Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, circulating 
ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning newspaper is 
delivered free to every guest-room. Club meals, at attractive prices. 
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IF ONLY YOU UNDERSTOOD! 


If you could know how much good would be accomplish- 
ed among your high school boys—and their fathers —by 


FRANK H. GAMEL 


Counsellor of Boys 
you would be eager to invite him to your city. 


From Knoxville, Tennessee: 
“Frank Gamel’s work here, particularly his con- 
fidential interviews with high school boys, has been 
a revelation to all of us, and our club is ynanimous 
in the opinion that his work has heen the big- 
gest thing in helpfulness to boys, that has ever 
been pulled off in this city.” 

Grover C. Davis, Chm. Boys Work Committee. 


Ask for full information 


The New Idea Service System, Vinton, Iowa 





Getting Close to the Boy Through Personal Contact 














YOUR PHONOG/JRAPH 
Will reproduce in soft, clear-cut, 
mellow tone without SCRATCH and 
SURFACE NOISES by using a 
DEFLEXOGRAPH 
Fits any phonograph. Use any nee- 
dle. Play after hours. Will not 
disturb. Deflexograph attaches to 
needle holder, filters sound oscilla- 
tions, prevents scratch and _ surface 
noises entering sound-box. No me- 
tallic noises. Guaranteed. 
VANTONE CoO., Dept. 444 
119 W. 15th Street, New York, N. Y. 


SPECIAL $@2.00 | 
3 Shirts for ‘6= 


MADE - TO - MEASURE 
These shirts carry the same 
guarantee as our more expen- 
sive grades. Send for samples 
and measurement blanks. $1.50 
<= STEVENS CUSTOM SHIRTS | (SeeCut) ‘ 
Reference—Tomkins County National Bank, Box 23, ITHACA,N.Y. | 3/CKE} PLATE, 











IT IS TRUE 


it is unfortunately also true 
that with the rank and file 
it usually happens that 
the man who talks the 








‘*He Profits Most Who Serves Best’’ 
BUT— 


T 
Ke 


longest and loudest about 
SERVICE is thinking 
about what the other fellow 


should render to him. 


&. ¥.?. Vegetable Waxed Household Essentials 
Bond Paper Parchment Paper 
For Letter and For Wrapping For Wrapping Shelf and Lining Paper 
Billheads, and al! Meats and Bread, Candy. Household Vegetable Parchment 
Office Forms Dairy Products Tobacco, Etc White Waxed Paper 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


—— 
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Keene, New Hampshire. jy} No 
1326. Special Representative: G. },.. 
bert Bartlett of Claremont; presides, 
Wallace E. Mason: secretary, Horace W 
Sawyer. 

Stanford-Springvale, Maine. Cy} y, 


1327. Special Representative: Oliver p 
T. Wish, of Portland; president, Wj), 
H. Folsom; secretary, Ralph B. Emer 


Harlingen, Texas. Club No. 139 
Special Representative: George A. Top. 
lan of Donna; president, S. Finley Ewing 
secretary, Paul E. Phipps. 


Newport, New Hampshire. Clu) \, 
1329. Special Representative: Ira ¢ 
Colby, of Claremont; president, Vincey; 
J. Brennan, Jr.; secretary, Anthony | 
Benjes. 


Hudson, Massachusetts. Club N 
1330. Special Representative: Dustin § 
Lucier of Marlborough; president, Chas 
P. Tucker; secretary, Oscar L. Perrault 


Burlington, Vermont. Club No. 133: 
Special Representative: Stephen C. Dor. 
sey, of Rutland; president, Warren R 
Austin: secretary, John O. Baxendale. 


Winslow, Arizona. Club No. 133 
Special Representative: I. B. Koch, oj 
Flagstaff; president, T. M. Quebedeaux 
secretary, Glenn W. Bright. 


Englewood, New Jersey. Club No. 133 
Special Representative: Andrew Stretzer 
of Hackensack; president, Winton | 
White; secretary, Charles A. McGowar 

Huntsville, Texas. Club No. 1334 
Special Representative: Pleasant W. Kit 
trell, of Houston; president, Samuel Cal- 
houn Wilson; secretary, Thomas Elliston 
Humphrey. 

Caibarien, Cuba. Club No. 1335. Pre- 
liminary organization work done by Sp 
cial Representative Sr. Juan Jose Her 
nandez. of Cienfuegos, Cuba; president 
Pedro Robau Garcia; secretary, Julio H 
Smith. 

Amsterdam, Holland. Club No. 1336 
Preliminary organization work done )) 
International Secretary Perry, completion 
brought about by John Bain Taylor o! 
London, England, and Alfred Peters o/ 


Sheffield, England; president, J. Anto 
E. Verkade; secretary, George Brusse 
Chihuahua, Mexico. Club No. 1337 


Organized by Special Commissioner Fre: 
W. Teele of Mexico City, Mexico; pres- 
dent, A. M. Krakauer, Apartado 17; sec- 
retary, A. C. Sawhill, Apartado 169. 
Gainesville, Georgia. Club No. 1338 
Special Representative: Cuyler A. Trus- 
sell, of Athens; president, John H 
Hosch; secretary, John F. Blodgett, Jr 


Harvard, Illinois. Club No. 1339. Spe- 
cial Representative: B. Earl Nihan, 0! 
Belvidere; president, E. A. Mantey: sec- 
retary, H. B. Megran. 

Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. Clul No 
1340. Special Representative: Harvey | 
Reno, of Lewistown; president, Frank T 
Hennaman; secretary, William H, Trude 

Two Rivers, Wisconsin. Club No 
1341. Special Representatives: Ira D 
Wood, of Manitowoc; president, Georgt 
S. Hamilton; secretary, William Molitor 

Kenedy, Texas. Club No. 1342. Spe 
cial Representative: Victor J. Grunder 
of Cuero; president, H. W. McGoldrick: 
secretary, Howard J. Stoltzfus. 

Nyack, New York. Club No. 1345 
Special Representative: Anthony J. Schul- 
merich, of Newburgh; president, Eugene 
F. Perry: secretary. Wm. H. Radcliff 
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AS population increases, Playgrounds must receive 
more attention. Children will play, that’s sure; 
why not be positive that their play will be of the 
right kind EVERWEAR PLAYGROUND AP- 


UOT 


I 


Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 


PARATUS should be found in every School Yard. Let us 
help you. Our 52 page catalog should be in your hands. 


The Everwear Manufacturing Co. 


Please re‘er your inquiry to Dept. ‘‘D”’ 
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Where Quality Counts You'll 
Find Jacob Broiled Mushrooms 


In the distinctive Jining 
places frequented by | 
discriminating men and | 
women, the chef selects 
Jacob Broiled Mushrooms. 
Grown in Jacob’s famous 
hothouses and broiled in 
butter by an expert, they 
are deliciously tender in 
their natural flavor. You 
will also like them at home. 





Ask Your Grocer about the | 

No Work Individual-portion Cans 
No Waste | 
| 


“a ED. JACOB 


JACOBS 3 West Chester, Pa. | 


AN MUR 


Largest Grower of 
Mushrooms in America 


Fresh Mushrooms Shipped in 
Baskets. Manufacturer 
of Mushroom Spawn 











Fairness to ALL 


1. The Armand Company, makers of the 
original cold cream powder, founded and 
built its business upon two fundamental prin- 
ciples, to wit: First, highest attainable quality 
of product, and second, absolute and unques- 
tioned fairness and justice in all relations with 
customers, both trade and consumer. 

2. In the interest of fairness and justice to 
all concerned, The Armand Company suggests 
fair resale prices for Armand products and 
declines to sell to dealers who do not charge 
them. Likewise, the Company declines to sell 
to dealers who effect any other unfair trade 
practice in merchandising Armand products. 
Sales once made are, however, absolute and 
unconditional. 


The Armand Company—Des Moines 
Carl Weeks, President 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 


In The LITTLE PINK & WHITE. BOXES 
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CHOOSE 


A 
HOTEL ou Sevice 


ERHAPS you know that the 

McAlpin equipment and fur- 

nishings are unsurpassed for comfort 
and character here or abroad. 

Its convenience to Railroad Sta- 
tions, Subways, the best shops and 
the leading Theatres is measured in 
short blocks. 

Dancing is ideally possible in one 
fine restaurant, and the famous Nahan 
Franko’s orchestra entertains in an- 
other. 

The entire sixth floor is exclusively 
for women. There are modern Turk- 
ish and Russian Baths with swim- 
ming pool—as well as many other of 
the unexpected conveniences which 
mean so much to our creature comfort. 

And now, with Arthur L. Lee as Man- 
ager, his insistence on unusual service per- 
vades the entire hotel. In every department 
from Assistant Manager to -boy the 
slogan is ** every guest so faithfully 
and courteously that he will look forward 
to his next visit." 

Indeed, Mr. Lee invites you to make 
your reservations to him personally, that he 
ay be = you will be eyed = 

ir stay, now an 
detail a mny oy an help to establish wah 
you the interest of a host with his guest 
r a manager with his patron. 


mae 
For— 
COMFORT 








Artuour L. Lez, Manager. 


‘he (enler f Convenience 

















Madison and Dearborn Streets, CHICAGO 
Commercial Banking 
Investment Securities 

RUFUS F, CHAPIN, Vice-Pres. and Sec'y 








Offering the 7 Essentials 


of a Banking Home 


SAFETY SPIRIT EXPERIENCE 
CALIBER CONVENIENCE 
COMPLETENESS PRESTIGE 


UNION TRUST 


COMPANY 


Savings Accounts 
Trust Facilities 
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Interesting Rotarians 


(Continued from page 210.) 


customer he keeps after him by mail. 
It took him seven years to land one man! 
Now the company sells in every state in 
the union as well as in, several foreign 
countries. Twelve salesmen, who sell 
advertising, not merchandise, cover the 
entire territory. It is their business to 
advertise the product and create a de- 
mand. 

The company started giving its em- 
ployees a share in the business ten years 
ago, when, to quote Mr. Wright, “I 
came to the conclusion that business 
generally was going up-hill—but, it was 
a hard pull. One day it would be at 
the top, skid down the steep incline on 
the other side—end in a pile of junk. I 
saw labor troubles ahead. Here is a 
workman who does as little as he can 
for the money. There is an employer 
who pays his workmen just as little as 
possible. These two classes are a men- 
ace to business. My business was no 
safer than any other so I set out to find 
a way to make my employees my part- 
ners. 


es] N 1913, I gave them a cash bonus of 

ten per cent at the end of the year. 
That was something, but a lot of cash in 
the hands of a man not used to money 
is soon converted either into luxuries or 
lost. I must make my employees desire 
to save, so I offered to pay as much 
interest on their savings as the bank 
paid them. That doubled the interest 
on their savings, but most employees 
save little and the interest is small so 
this was no great incentive. 


“Several years after I first began to 
make my older employees stockholders 
in the company, I graded them into 
three groups. To those who had worked 
with me a year, I gave two shares; to 
those who had been with me between 
one and five years I gave five shares; 
and those who had been longer with the 
company received eight shares. 

“Those stock certificates did not mean 
very much to them, but when they re- 
ceived 7 per cent dividends it made them 
feel that they were really a part of the 
company. 

“Now I give them as much money as 
they save during the year. It is my 
Christmas present for their Christmas 
saving plan. 

“What brings real efficiency is to 
have all employees partners in the con- 
cern and conscious that they will share 
in the profits. Then almost no super- 
vision is necessary and everyone does 
his best. When a department head asks 
my advice I tell him to devise a plan 
himself. If his plan fails I tell him to 
try some other way. At last he finds the 
right way and is all the better for his 
experiments. If he fails at first I do 
not blame him—he feels badly enough 
himself. If he does well I pat him on 
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Rotary is a robust exemplication of the enerzy 9) 
boyhood tempered and tuned to the responsibility | 
of manhood. | 

Rotarians! 
mer vacation, to 


Kamp Kill Kare 


(On Lake Champlain) 


Why not send your Boy, on bh un 


where ke will associate with boys who hua 
Rotary Spirit and men of Rotary Service. 

Swimming, canoeing, boating, baseball, nis 
eampcraft, nature studies, target practice, shop work 
radio, dramatics and music. Hiking trips to ty 
Adirondacks and the Green Mountains. Cruises 4 
historic points on the Lake, including Montr: 

Favorably located and completely equipped for 4 
broad and well-balanced program of activities. Stat 
of fourteen experienced counselors. 

Recreation camp for boys from 8 to 15. Tutoring 
camp for older boys. Opens July 2nd and closes 
September Ist. 

For illustrated prospectus, address. 

Ralph F. Perry, Director, Principal of Morristow 
High School, Morristown, N. J 


Advertisement written by VAN AMBURGH (The 
LABELS 


sr STICK 


YOU have countless needs 
for labels and seals in your 
business. Be. sure you use 
Fenton Labels and Seals. 
They stick where you stick 
them. The whole surface 
takes hold. 


No curling of edges, tearing, or 
peeling off. This stick-ability is one 
of the thin that makes Fenton 
Labels and Seals famous. 


Fenton Label and Seal designs are 
7 ag oe Fenton quality poste 
the st paper, printing 
and color work with the best 
sticking ae Pan service 
insures prompt delivery. enton 
value means Pine best and 
seals at the lowest price consistent 
with quality. 

Let us supply you with Fenton 
Labels and Seals. Write us for 
prices and catalog. 


Fenton Label Co., Incorporated 
506-512 RaceSt. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Pressure Knife 





Broken 


Check < 
Nails 


P.O. Order 
Every Knife Warranted 


The Springfield Hardware Co. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Springfield, Ohio Distributor: 








ST NSCHRADE” 
“SCHRADE” | 
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| never discharge a man; | 


the bi ; , 

eave to find his place or to discover 
that b does not fit in. Sometimes when 
, mars Obviously unfit the other em- 


ployees tell him so. 

“P, ») time to time we assist our em- 
‘o buy homes, and this is one of 
the bet things we have done. When an 
employee wants to buy a home and finds 
someting to his taste we have either 
hough! it outright or lent him the money 
to acquire it, and this is repaid in 
weekly or monthly installments. 

“Besides the insurance policy that we 


ploye 


vave each employee last Christmas we 
reconmmend that each employee take out 
additional insurance and this was done 


in many instances. 

“It I picked out a man to succeed me 
| might make a wrong choice. It is up 
to my employees to find a way to run 
the business after I am gone. I leave 
no strings on the ownership of the com- 
pany after I die. The employees shall 
decide as a body what to do. In my will 
| merely direct that they shall share in 
the profits according to their length of 
service and position in the company. 
They must arrange the details them- 
selves. My workers comprise my fam- 
ily—I have no other family ties.” 


ND in all the “family” referred to, 

there is but one who takes life lei- 
surely. That is “King Dodo II,” Mr. 
Wright’s Great Dane who is with him in 
his office, his car, at his “rag house” on 
the edge of Crisp Lake, or wherever he 
happens to be. The big dog weighs 190 
pounds—more than his master—but he 
obeys a quiet order with the promptness 
of a veteran soldier. 

He is nearly as well known as his 
master, for he has won many prizes, and 
the two are sure of a hearty welcome 
wherever they go. And the two are 
nearly always together. Mr. Wright at 
the wheel of his roadster and the great 
dog standing on the running board has be- 
come a very familiar sight to the people 
of Kansas City. You can see the two 
on the streets almost any day. 

Mr. Wright was the first Rotarian to 
have the classification of “Condensed or 
Liquid Smoke” and he is today the only 
representative in that line. But un- 
doubtedly he will not be alone in the 
many things he has done for his em- 
ployees, since co-operation of this sort 
is being more and more recognized as 
not only good citizenship but also good 
usiness. 





Book Reviews 


(Continued from page 212.) 


“rom another viewpoint, that of pure 
‘ory, Professor Robertson in his His- 
tory of Latin American Nations has 
‘ade an excellent study relating to the 
tical and economic events of all of 
major portions of South America— 
incuding each separate state. The 
nial enterprises of the various coun- 


a 
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tries together with the developments of 
the nations as nations, are treated back 
to the early days of the opening of the 
South American continent. The infor- 
mation is essential for the commercial 
traveler, whose interest in the numerous 
important cities and states is necessary 
for his successful salesmanship. The 
history is brought down to most recent 
years and the style of the author is pleas- 
ant and clear. 

A special investigation has been made 
by M. Pierre Denis, of Paris, into the 
colonization and general development of 
Argentine which he has given us in The 


241 


Argentine Republic. Although the de 
descriptions are primarily geographical, 
it is essentially important to those whose 
interests depend upon the advantages of 
agricultural developments and increasing 
crops and sheep raising, etc. There has 
been no other work of this kind pub- 
lished ; and, with the various chapters of 
general guide books and commercial his- 
tories, forms the bulk of the information 
now obtainable upon this branch of 
knowledge of the Argentine. 

The re-publication of Mr. Enock’s 
valuable work, The Republics of Central 
and South America, first issued in 1913, 








New Nicollet Hote] 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





hotel of 635 rooms. 


Your copy is waiting. 


a 





When Minneapolis Needed 
This New Hotel 


{Knowing one’s limitations is wisdom. 
{Minneapolis knew she needed a new, distinctive 


She knew such a hotel would cost $3,500,000. 


{She knew, too, she could not afford to fail— 
for one failure in such a financial project means 
the loss of that project! 


{So, Minneapolis played safe by calling in The 
Hockenbury System, Incorporated, to direct the 
financing of their New Hotel. 


{One week and the jeb was done! 
ffHas your city a hotel financial problem? 


(Have you read “Modern Hotel Financing”? It’s 
an interesting story, on an interesting subject 
It’s free! . 


“ohetlockenbury System Incorporaled 


Penn-Harris Trusl Bldg., Harrisburg,Penna, =— 
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proves its general importance and jy, 
decided value. It is a study of s0Ciolog;. 
cal and physical conditions—*hyn,, 
geography,” as he aptly describes j 
The economic relationship of peoples ; 
the lands which they inhabit aid cy); 
vate, he declares, will determine {}, 
future equilibrium of society. Upo, 
that premise he wrote his book, and fin). 


Asbestone Everlasting Stucco | ‘"“.'.° 214.2728." 





To Rotarian Building Supply “ll Ep 
Dealers Everywhere: 'ASBESTONE. 


Are you interested in becoming the exclusive distrib- 
utors for your district for a quality Magnesite Stucco? 
If you are we will be glad to hear from you so that we TRADE MARK 

may send you full particulars regarding our distributor proposition for the sale of 























THE STUCCO RECOGNIZED BY BUILDING CONSTRUC- | this year 1923. He finds that home many. 
TION AUTHORITIES AS THE BEST MANUFACTURED | faceare ead ined eee Menittaticn. .., 
el  plipalen epee gent he indicates that there is a great op 

roo taney, weather tet TUCO portunity for the world-wide trade wi! 

guaranteed by us. the increasing demands of the growing 

Dealer Co-apeetion weaithy class and those whose condition: 

and SERVICE ; _are improving because of their haying 

The demand for good Magnesite ; s 

Stucco is growing by leaps and taken advantage of better economic coy 

=" we Ok ae | ditions. The book will give wide vision. 

opportunity. Write today. and long perspectives to the commercia 


FRANKLYN | reader of its interesting pages. 
R. MULLER | 








| The Canadian Annual Review of Public 

& COMPANY Affairs, for 1921. Edited by J. Castell 

Flooring Manujacturers | Hopkins. Toronto: The Canadian Re. 

65 Madiscn St.. Waukegan, Ill. view Co., Ltd., 1922. Pp. 980; illustrated 
Established 1906 index. 


This exhaustive summary of details 0; 
ceemreneenciniareaecesinse ti industry and progress in the Dominion 



























































‘ ° oe f Canada presents a noble appearance 
. very f a , 
= a E Type Electric Sign Being based upon sound preparatior 
All-metal Changeable Bulletin Boards it takes its usual place among annals 0! 
r Church and mmereial - Se aon 
alMelNU is: Bi ll high character and worth. Statistically. 
of 80008 tes in every branch of industry, business an 
ce ae see = ecm OG veal cng social life, its presentation of facts and 
CHICAGO, Usa. information is invaluable. To the com 





mercial man, the exporter, the importer, 
and those whose branch houses have 


| ee close relationships to the interests of the 
PRINTING a we lh _ = Dominion, the accessibility of facts and 





Large equipment for the bigger orders 
A complete Job Department for the 
smaller work. 


Day and Night Service 


PROMPT DELIVERIES 
GOOD WORKMANSHIP 
REASONABLE CHARGES 
Let us relieve you of your printing prob!ems 
A wide awake—active orgamzation anxious to 
serve. 


said Says the Secretary f figures will be worth a great deal. 

ordered from us, and got what j i a 
= lik ake ieee, dak E It is safe to say that there is not a 
he saved time, worry, and $$$. J question which cannot be answered }) 


" (Our Service Department some one of the chapters. It review: 
can give you new suggestions, help your : 
committees, and fill all your needs. completely important governmental ac 
Fs tion; in fact covers rather comprehen 
sively everything of importance transpii 
ing in Canada in 1922. 


How about those District Conventions? 
As hosts or guests you'll want to 
Write for our Rotary Convention 
or Special Catalogues H 


The Russell-Hampton Co. E 





Phone Harrison 2000, wire or write 


“Everything a Club Needs” 





where immediate action is desired | + 39 W. Adams St. ~~ se nonitlgpace pe Baa — 
GENTRY-MAYHAM PRINTING CO. | ff gmp om ‘Om ha of George Clarke Cox. New York: Henri 
120-124 W. Polk St. Chicago, III. | a ae on ef Holt & Co., 1922. Pp. 483; index 





The use of this work can be extended 
into the education of any young business 
man, and particularly into the instruction 


Keep in Touch with British Rotary by Reading and improvement of men who desire to 


develop their comprehension of the rights 


“THE ROTARY WHEE i 99 and wrongs of life as evidenced in the 
public relationship of man to his fellows 








The Magazine of Rotary International— It is interesting reading for anyone— 
Association for Great Britain and Ireland it is essentially a book of public morals 
Subscription $2.00 a year, commencing any time it is available for men of affairs in cor- 


poration life .and especially useful t 
publicity agents and those whose interests 
lie in the protection of business trom 
unfair attack. Lecturers on ethics, bus!- 








Your advertisement in ‘The Address Subscriptions (with 
Rotary Wheel’’ will appeal di- er for $2.50) and ee for 
rectly to 5,000 of the leading advertising rates and data to og es the 
British and Irish manufacturers, Rotary International, 910 So. pac ah pi aggaaacanain ‘an poe i : ye 
jobbers, retailers. Advertising Michigan Avenue., Chicago,U.S. r air eabags ap y rae we 
rates are moderate and will be A., or Mowbray House, Norfolk j | Y"° 4™© ‘cadets ee ene : 


as i{ | the establishment of right understanding 
sent promptly upon application. Street, London, W.C.2, England. ka Eee seohians cell ted eve 


page stimulating and interesting. 
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aa ss Teele to Europe Governors of nearly every state where the most important question before us at 
<< ag Boys’ Week was carried out expressed the present time. 
aalog rARIAN F. W. Teele, special the same fine spirit as Governor Alfred The expressions of satisfaction and 
“humar R missioner of Rotary Interna- [. Smith, of New York, who said: “Boys’ the laudatory comments that have been 
bes ‘ional, is now in Europe where’ work and Boys’ Week is an insurance’ made by captains of industry and world 
oe t he is studying opportunities for Rotary policy against Bolshevism and radicalism personalities are all phrased in that re 
ae mn ‘on work. After visiting the Ro- in the days of the future.” markable statement of Harry Laudet 
me the a eadquarters of Great Britain and Lord Provost Hutchinson of Edin- “There is no greater dividend-payer and 
Upo Irela i, Commissioner Teele will visit burgh, Scotland, demonstrates that the no better business investment than bovs 
nd find sev of the British clubs. From heart of bonny Scotland is reacting —the laddies.” 
on an Great Britain he will probably;go to strongly in terms of boys. He said: The great churchmen of the world 
=" \msterdam, Holland, in company with “The development of the future man- have also been impressed with the spec- 
liad Rotarian John Bain Taylor to attend hood of the country and the direction  tacle of Boys’ Week. Among the nota 
hg e the charter presentation meeting of the of its energies into proper channels is (Continued on page 246.) 
+4 ™ frst Dutch club and to assist in present- a 
oo ing a flag, the gift of Rotary Interna- ;| ~~ 
nt tional. His next stop will be Paris, 
_ where he will investigate the possi- 7 
having pilities of forming new clubs in France. to Sf. Louis 
— \fter a thorough survey ef the possi- 
7 bilities here, he will cross the frontier 
ae ind conduct a similar investigation in 
Spain. He hopes to be able, if time 
permits, to visit some of the Scandina- 
Publi vian countries where Rotary clubs have 
— recently been formed. ; 
trated Special Commissioner Teele served 
two terms as president of the Mexico 
ails of City Rotary Club and has since been 
niniot elected to the honorary presidency of 
rance that club for life. He resigned his posi- 
ration tion as assistant general manager of the 
als of Mexico Light and Power Co., to serve 
ically Rotary in his new capacity as special 
3 an commissioner. In his career as a trac- 
s and tion official in Mexico he gained wide 
com reputation through the handling of a 
orter serious street-railway strike with a fine 
have mixture of firmness and diplomacy. 
rf the He is a member of several leading 
s and engineering associations of various coun- | 
tries, and has traveled pretty well over | 
not a North and South America and the adja- 
d by cent islands, during his work on various 
views engineering projects. Rotarian Teele via the Santa Fe 
1 ac was born in Somerville, Mass., attended . 
bhi “- for meeting of 
ehen luft’s College (obtaining two degrees), 
spit and despite his roaming has found time ROTARY 
to marry, raise two boys (one is now in 
college), and to enjoy sports at his resi- INTERNATIONAL 
ali dence in Mexico City and at his summer 
"a home in N ire. 
Bi a. June 18-23, 1923 
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cor great British Empire, said: “Boys’ Week — | 
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File Your Valuable Papers 
Insurance Policies, Securities, Etc. 


In Leatherope Label 
Holder Envelopes 


oi 


EXPANDING FLAT 





All Data in Plain View on an easy sliding re- 
movable index card that lists all contents. Will 
last indefinitely because a change in contents sim- 
ply requires a change of cards. 


Made in several sizes to fit your bank deposit box, 
safe file or strong box. Standard expansions are 
1%, 8% or 5% inches, also flat. Supplied with 
quarter, half or full length data card as wanted. 


Prepaid to your home or office. 


Size 4x11 Per 6 12 2s 
En Re ora $2.95 $4.75 $7.70 
Dee sc kev iccnceciieds 3.20 5.10 8.50 


Orders filled promptly or samples cheerfully sent. 
Ask for prices on other sizes, quantities, or extra 
cards. 


ecurit Envelo e ©mpan 
Security louse of ope @r a 

Mfrs. of Leatherope Income Tax Wallets 
2900 Fifth Avenue,’ South Minneapolis, Minnesota 





‘‘Say it with Flowers’’ 


Rotarians! 


SURELY some 
MEMBER of your 
FAMILY or circle 
of FRIENDS 
celebrates a 
BIRTHDAY 
MONTH. 
The most 
THOUGHTFUL 
way YOU can 
REMEMBER the 
OCCASION is by 
sending FLOWERS 
and YOUR ROTARY 
FLORIST stands by 
ready to SERVE 
YOU. 

TELL HIM about it 
and HE will do 

the REST. 


Distance no Barrier. 


“Anywhere the Telegraph goes. 


Associated 
Rotary Florists 


this 


Flowers go 
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The White Sparrow 


(Continued from page 203.) 


cream look so funny, Nora? It looks 
blue.” 

“Oh, that’s milk, darling. There ain’t 
no cream this morning. Hurry along and 
eat it up.” 

“But I’m not hungry, Nora, and I don’t 
like milk.” 

At this point Vivian entered the nurs- 
ery. Ten minutes later she descended to 
the front hall with Barbara, followed by 
a glum and surly Nora. On reaching the 
first floor she heard voices coming from 
the direction of the breakfast-room. Mo- 
tioning Barbara and Nora to wait in the 
hall, she crossed swiftly through the 
dining-room and swung wide the break- 
fast-room door. 

There seated at the table was the cook, 
the house maid, and the chauffeur from 
“next door”; but what instantly caught 
Vivian’s eye was the dish before him 
piled high with breakfast food, over 
which was sliced a banana, while filling 
the dish to overflowing was the cream 
that Barbara didn’t have for breakfast. 


HEN Bruce shut the door behind 

him that morning and descended the 
front steps, he turned instinctively to- 
wards the garage, then checked himself 
and decided that the half-mile walk to his 
office would do him good. He swung out 
through the box hedge and started briskly 
towards town. He hadn’t gone far, how- 
ever, before he regretted this impulse, 
for he began to feel foolish. Suppose 
some of his friends would happen to see 
him walking to town at this hour—what 
would he tell them? After all, what was 
he doing it for anyway? He couldn’t 
very well tell them he was out looking for 
a fictitious bird. If he had taken his car 
they’d probably think he was on the way 
to the station; so he turned down a side 
street and took a less-used road. 

In a surprisingly short time he reached 
the city, and as he passed by one of the 
many cheaper restaurants abounding in 
this section, his nose was assailed by the 
odor of coffee. He hesitated. After last 
night’s gaiety he didn’t want food, but he 
most certainly did want a cup of hot 
coffee. He turned in and sat down at one 
of the white oil-cloth tables and gave his 
order. As he waited for what was really 
a short interval, but what seemed ages to 
him, he again grew uncomfortable. Sup- 
pose some of his own clerks should 
chance to come in, what could he say to 
them? How explain his being there? 
When the coffee came, he gulped it down 
in a few mouthfuls and hurried out. 

Five minutes later he was entering the 
swinging doors of the building where the 


entire third floor was occupied jy }j; 
offices. Again hesitating, he decided no, 
to use the elevator, but to walk up. He 
was now thoroughly convinced that jt 
was perfectly idiotic to come down to the 
office at this hour. Werner, his heag 
man, was absolutely reliable; the whole 
organization ran perfectly. 


A$ he mounted the last flight of stairs 
his steps grew slower. 

“What the deuce will I tell them? It's 
been years since I came down before 
ten.” 

Still pondering this question, he 
reached the third floor, and stepping to 
the main entrance-door turned the kaon 
and pushed the door. It remained firmly 
and solidly in place. He frowned and 
tried again, then muttered the perfectly 
obvious answer, “Still locked !” 

He glanced at his watch; it was eight- 
fifteen. The office was scheduled to open 
at eight. He searched for his key and 
inserted it in the lock. He entered, 
closed the door, and looked around. The 
room was absolutely deserted. He 
crossed slowly and thoughtfully through 
the outer office, through Werner’s office, 
and into his own. Here he closed the 
door to within a few inches, hung his hat 
and coat on the rack and seated himseli 
at his desk, watch in hand. It was ten 
minutes later before the first of the clerks 
began straggling in, and it was nine 
o’clock before he heard the last one enter. 
From the unmistakable noises that drifted 
in to him, he readily came to the conclu- 
sion that there was a good deal of laugh- 
ing and giggling, and very little work 
going on. 

Once while he was waiting the tele- 
phone bell on his desk rang. Instinctive!) 
he reached for it, but before he raised 
the receiver from the hook he paused 
then coming to a decision, he thrust his 
hands deep in his pocket and waited. The 
bell rang four times — five times — and 
then the party at the other end evidently 
wearying, it ceased.’ No one in the other 
office had made the slightest effort to 
answer it. 

Bruce took a pencil from his pocket 
and began idly to draw rings and circles 
on the blotter, then not at all realizing 
the import of his thought, commenced 
drawing a row of queer-looking bir«s 
across its surface. It was twenty-five 
minutes of ten when Werner and Bruce s 
private stenographer entered together, 
and they stopped short in blank amaz°- 
ment as they swung wide his office doo 


And Robert Lippet, all unconscious «' 
the little drama that the effect of his ta'¢ 
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unfolding, rose as usual at seven 
k. He was a man who believed in 
ration in all things but work. He 
ved in good clean fun, went in for 
s, danced, and worked hard. 
he gave the final tug to his tie and 
ed it firmly in place, his eyes fell on 
face of Nita as it smiled back at him 
n the photograph propped against the 
ie of his mirror. He reached out, 
ed it up, and studied the face long 
thoughtfully. Then tossing it back 
lessly on the bureau, he shrugged his 
ulders and commented: 
| thought at first—but—’”’ 


| “AVING the sentence significantly 
unfinished he shook his head and 
‘ked up a second picture in a silver 
me; a picture of a clear-eyed, finely 
iselled, aristocratic face, crowned by 
mass of soft, white hair that looked 
ick at him with the unclouded serenity 
a life well filled and full of noble 
ings. A soft smile of loving tender- 
ness curved his lips. “Wish I could find 
one like you,” he whispered, softly. 
He completed his toilet rapidly and 
leaving the apartment, secured his car 
om a nearby garage for that day’s work 
called him to a small town several miles 
irom the city. On leaving its outskirts 
he slowed the speed of the car for he had 
purposely started early to allow himself 
me to enjoy the beauty of the country. 
Presently, far down the road ahead he 
saw a lone equestrian. The horse was 
walking and the rider was evidently, like 
limself, in no mood for hurry. To his 
utter surprise when he came abreast, he 
discovered the rider to be Nita. She was, 
however, so immersed in her own 
thoughts that she had not noticed him as 
he passed, and she looked up with a start 
when Bob stopped his car and called back 
to her. 
“Hello, there! What- in the name of 
eaven are you doing out here at this 
our in the morning?” 


& 


GHE did not answer until she drew her 
horse to a stop beside his car; then 
smiling down at him, she announced— 
“T’ve been finding myself.” 
“Goodness,” Bob laughed back, “sounds 
most mysterious and interesting.” 
“No, you are wrong,” she contradicted, 
it wasn’t either; it was most humiliat- 


ng.” 





“Which only sounds more mysterious | 


and more interesting than ever,” he re- 
torted. “What’s the matter ?” 

Nita looked away from him ana out to 
the distant horizon, and a look of serious- 
ness came into her face that Bob had 
never seen there before, as she answerd: 


“Well, I happened to overhear a candid | 


estimate of myself this morning—it was 
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most unflattering — and—true. Then |! 
rode out here in the country; and what | 
had heard of myself somehow got all 
mixed up in my mind with that story last 
night, and I saw myself as I really am 
for the first time.” Here her eyes re- 
turned to his, and a half-shy smile curved 
her lips as though they were still a bit 
uncertain of the unfamiliar words: “It 
wasn’t a very pleasing picture, and when 
one rides through the glory of a morning 
like this, with the freshness and hope of 
the early dawn it makes one rather 
ashamed of last night and all the other 
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mghts, and glad that one is still voung 
and there are tomorrows.” 

Then not giving Bob an opportunity to 
answer, she started her horse, swung him 
abruptly around and galloped off towards 
home. 

Bob turned and watched her with su 
prised curiosity until she had disappeared 
from sight, the light of rekindled interest 
in his eyes. Reaching forward slow], 
and thoughtfully, he switched on the en 
gine, concluding to his intense satisfac 
tion that there are many things to be dis 
covered by “getting up betimes.” 





Why they 


On the ground floor of the tele- 
phone building a man worked at the 
test board. It was night; flood had 
come upon the city; death and disaster 
threatened the inhabitants. Outside 
the telephone building people had long 
since sought refuge ; the water mounted 
higher and higher; fire broke out in 
nearby buildings. But still the man 
at the test board stuck to his post; 
keeping up the lines of communica- 
tion; forgetful of self; thinking only 
of the needs of the emergency. 


On a higher floor of the same 
building a corps of telephone opera- 
tors worked all through the night, 
knowing that buildings around them 
were being washed from their founda- 
tions, that fire drew near, that there 
might be no escape. 


It was the spirit of service that 
kept them at their work—a spirit be- 
yond thought of advancement or re- 





stick 


ward—the ‘spirit that animates men 
and women everywhere who know 
that others depend upon them. By 
the nature of telephone service this is 
the every-day spirit of the Bell System. 


The world hears of it only in times 
of emergency and disaster, but it is 
present all the time behind the scenes. 
It has its most picturesque expression 
in those who serve at the switchboard, 
but it animates every man and woman 
in the service. 


Some work in quiet laboratories or 
at desks; others out on the “highways 
of speech.”” Some grapple with prob- 
lems of management or science; some 
with maintenance of lines and equip- 
ment; others with office details. But 
all know, better than any one else, 
how the safe and orderly life of the 
people depends on the System—and 
all know that the System depends on 
them. 


* BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all 
directed toward Better Service 
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WASHBURNE’S PATENT 
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| Boys’ Week and the Boy 
Problem 


(Continued from page 243.) 
ble statements is that of Archl shop 
Hayes: “I am very much in favor 0; 
Boys’ Week because there is something 
in it most wholesome. It appeals to the 
love of God, love of country, and love 0; 
neighbor. 

“Our real defense must be built up in 
the character of our boys. It is more 
important than armies and battleships.” 

The world press has commented jn 
thousands of editorials upon the desira- 
bility and the stupendous success that 
has greeted such a plan. Some of the 
world’s greatest newspapers have com- 
mented editorially, as follows: 

“His Majesty, the King, | strongly 
sympathizes with the Boys’ Week Move- 
ment.”—Edinburgh Scotsman. 

“The boy is really a hero in disguise 
and fortunate are the citizens who learn 
how to bring to light the qualities of true 
manhood. Boys’ Week will help you to 
do this.”—Baltimore Sun. 

“Boys are the real foundation-stones 
of the nation. Boys’ Week is necessary 
in order to awaken in the public a know!- 
edge of boy problems and of the possi- 
bility of meeting these problems throug) 
organized work.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“The Boys’ Parade gave us a cheer- 
ing revelation of the number and power 
of the organizations which are now 
working night and day toward the train- 
ing and shaping of the coming genera- 
tion.”—Chicago Tribune. 


© Sedbne bl is helping greatly to bring 
about the New Day, the day when 
all men will possess the right attitude to- 
ward the boy. It is therefore well that 
as Rotarians we pause to celebrate one 
week for boys, so that we may renew 
our faith in boyhood as the medium 
through which we can solve all of the 
problems of the world today, moral, so 
cial, economic, national, and _ interna- 
tional. 

May we not pledge ourselves to the 
task of stimulating more constructiv 
work for boys? 

May the energies and efforts of every 
Rotarian be utilized to help in eliminating 
the conditions which are causing juve- 
nile delinquency and neglect of our great 
est asset, the boys. Boys’ Week will help 
us to put the searchlight of publicity upon 
all boys who lack the opportunity of liv- 
ing a healthy, average, normal life. 

Rotary is an organization of business 
men and the important need of the hour 
is for all men to realize the economic 
side of the boy problem. The solution 
of the boy problem is not a philanthropy, 
not a charity, not even education. 
Viewed from the business viewpoint, it is 
an out-and-out economic investment that 
will pay the largest possible dividends in 





the markets of real life. 
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How Some Newspapers 
Serve Their Com- 
munities 

Continued from page 205.) 

n rural districts have been pay- 
e and more attention to agricul- 
ews, or rather farm news. Farm 
as been defined by one editor as 


‘Ves about something that one farmer 
‘ng which all his neighbors would 


like to know about.” There are many 
weekly newspapers that devote a page a 
week to this kind of news. These news- 
papers deserve to rank with the county 
agent, the farm journal, and the agricul- 


tural college as the evangelists of the 
new type of scientific farming. As a 
matter of fact the average farmer prob- 
ably acts more quickly on ideas that 
his neighbors have developed and which 
he sees in his local paper than on ideas 
in trade journals or agricultural short 


courses. 


T is an interesting sidelight on Amer- 
| ican journalism that papers in rural dis- 
tricts were so slow in discovering the 
news that appealed most strongly to their 
farm readers. There are hundreds of 
newspapers which have 60 per cent of 
their subscribers in the country. Yet 
until a few years ago the news in rural 
papers was almost exclusively about peo- 
ple in the towns. Within the last five 
years, however, more and more editors 
have seen the advantage of “playing up” 
country news. Undoubtedly there is the 
relation of cause and effect in the fact 
that the Bureau County Repub.ican of 
Princeton, IIl., which emphasizes news 
from rural communities, has the largest 
circulation among the 13,000 weekly pa- 
pers. It has more than 7,000 paid sub- 
scribers. 

Outstanding weekly papers like the 
Bureau County Republican, the Fenni- 
more (Wis.) Times, the Kossuth County 
(lowa) Advance and the Owatonna 
(Minn.) Journal Chronicle do not con- 
tine their farm news to items about crops 
and stocks, fertilizer and silage. <A 
glance through the files of these ~apers 
shows they are initiating, or a. .east 
boosting farmers’ picnics, lecture 
courses, community bands and orches- 
home dramatics, social centers, 
women’s short courses, community cook 
books, discussion clubs, and chautauquas. 

Nine-tenths of the friction between 
classes in the average small town arises 

t of the fact that the farmer thinks 

is not getting a square deal. The 
recognition of the farmer in the news 
umns of the local papers goes a long 
way to correct that. The next step is the 
«(mission of representative farmers to 
isinessmen’s clubs, chambers of com- 
nierce, and other organizations of men 


tras, 


ee enenenasant 
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in town who are interested in the wel- 
fare of the community as a whole. Some 
papers have done notable work in bring- 
ing this about. There is a town in 
northern Illinois that has a Commercial- 
Farmers’ Club with a membership of 267 
members. Of this number, nearly two 
hundred are farmers. The idea of mak- 
ing it a farmers’ and businessmen’s club 
instead of just a town club was suggested 
by a local paper. Many small papers 
have made provision in their offices for 
restrooms for farmers and their families. 

Many other instances could be cited of 
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community journalism with a purpose. 
Enough has been written, however, to 
show that some editors have begun to 
realize that in a sense their paper does 
not belong to them but belongs to the 
whole community; that they have merely 
been intrusted with the task of directing 
it, not for their own selfish advantage. 
but for the good of all. Of them it may 
be said that they have taken to heart 
the admonition of St. Luke: “For unto 
whomsoever much is given, of him shall 
be much required; and to whom men 
have committed much, of him shall they 
ask the more.” 
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Be Well 


If you want to keep well—up to top notch 
~—-strong, healthy, eficient—you must know 


The body is a machine. It demands certain 
quantities and qualities, and only under 


will the body do its 


“Eating for Efficiency” is a condensed set 
of health rules—every one of which may be 
easily followed at home. 
Battle Creek Sanitarium Diet has been built 
through years of exhaustive scientific re- 


It tells how the 


you a new idea of life 


Write for it now. 
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Battle Creek 3 Send me your fr Diet Book, “EATING FOR 
* + 
Sanitarium NE eS 5 cyaninimni 
NR oO pice ee 8. ae 
Box 22 1 
NE Me uk i eatek beet kads er neketeneed 
Battle Creek, Mich. || SENS ea 08 Lee a 
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The Hallmark of Hospitality | THE BANCROFT WORCESTER mass] 
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Aftera Tiresome Journey 


That is a good time to come to one of these a 
easily reached centers of hospitality. You will eat —— 
be speedily refreshed by the homelike atmos- 
phere, the excellent ‘cuisine and the many con- = 
veniences provided for your comfort. <tan. 


























Make your home at a United Hotel whenever \M ff 
you stop in one of the cities below. eat seeal & 














THE BANCROFT WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Charles S. Averill, Mgr. 

THE TEN EYCK ALBANY, NEW YORK ‘ is oan 

Harry R. Price, Mar. ie” » 

HOTEL UTICA — NEW YORK py 

Walter Chandler, ao eee gla 

THE ONONDAGA SY CUSE, NEW YORK a ees 4 

aw eia 

weéeia 











Proctor C. Welch. Joseph E — Megrs. 
THE SENECA ROCHESTER, NEW YORK “ietess 


HOTEL ROCHESTER HESTER, NEW YORK , 
Lewis N. Wieden, Mgr. = =—, 
THE ROBERT TREAT NEWARK, NEW JERSEY Sa ieee 
Charles A. Carrigan, Mgr. wat ce | nah ne 
THE STACY-TRENT a NEW JERSEY 
Charles F. Wicks, M 
THE PENN-HARRIS HARRISBURG, ‘PENNSYLVANIA vam — 
H. S. McDonnell, Mgr. "es . C4 
THE LAWRENCE ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA ? SOP 4 
W. 4. Cochran, Mgr. } 
THE PORTAGE AKRON, OHIO ae 
Harry Halfacre, Mgr. N 
THE DURANT FLINT, MICHIGAN s 


George 3 

THE MOUNT ROYAL MONTREAL, CANADA SESE ahh 

Vernon G. Cardy, M: ; a 

KING EDWARD HOTEL TORONTO, CANADA “: ‘ 4 ~ 

L. S. Muldoon, Mgr- HOTEL ROCHESTER” ROCHESTER NY 

ROYAL COSMALGIES HAMILTON, CANADA 
A. E. Carter, Mgr. 

THE CLIFTON NIAGARA FALLS, CANADA 
Open May to September 

PRINCE EDWARD HOTEL SWINDSOR, CANADA 

J. B. T. Foore. Mgr. 
THE ROOSEVELT NEW YORK CIT. 
Building 
THE OLYMPIC nea TTLE, WASHINGTON 
i 
THE ALEXANDER ay PATERSON, N. J. 


Build 
se THE NIAGARA Building NIAGARA’FALLS, N.Y. 


UNITED HOTELS COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


Frank A. Dudley, President 
Frederick W. Rockwell, Vice-Pres. J. Leslie Kincaid, Vice-President 
Horace L. Wiggins, Vice-President D.M.Johnson . . Secretary 
Geo. H. O’Neil, Gen. Mgr. Canadian Hotels 


Executive Offices 
25 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 
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